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THE CRESCENT MOON. 


BY FANNIE ISABEL SHERRICK. 





O’er yonder peak it sailed away, 
A bark upon the cosmic sea, 
The tideless ocean sweeping free 
Through viewless spaces dark and grey. 
And all the bright worlds, soft and far, 
Each lovely, lonely, pointed star, 
Swept westward in the silver trail 
Of that fair crescent, clear and pale. 


The old moon, like a circle dim, 
Looked backward faintly o’er the peak, 
Then followed as a shadow meek 

The new moon’s bright illumined rim; 
As oft our loved ones leave behind 
The dim sweet majesty of mind, 

That, fading slowly, gives us grace 

To bear the loss of form and face. 


How beautiful art thou, O moon! 
And yet a dead, dead world and cold; 
With silver peaks and rims of gold, 
Thou knowest not one glorious noon. 
No dew-gemmed flowers, blowing sweet, 
Grow at thy mountains’ well-worn feet; 
No joyous birds with song-filled flight 
Speed through thy realms of silver light. 


0 crescent moon, that sailed away 
Through boundless seas unto the west, 
We long not for thy silver crest, 
Nor for the dawns of lunar day; 
Yet oft at night the burdened heart 
Yields to thy gentle, voiceless art, 
And, seaking peace, finds impulse, too, 
Towards all that’s noble, good and true. 
—Aspen (Colo.) Times. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives is determined to let women vote on 
the license question. It refuses to recon- 
sider, 


‘The reconsideration was moved by Mr. 
O'Connor, of Worcester, who opposed the 
bill as a cowardly dodging of men behird 
women, and prophesied that the women 
would not vote. Mr. Quincey, of Quincy, 
declaring himself opposed to a prohibitory 
Constitutional amendment, yet favored the 
bill, saying that the women would vote on 
the question, and that was the very thing 
feared by the opponents of the bill. Mr. 
Walworth, of Newton, would give the 
women a vote on license as a matter of self- 
defence. Mr. Crosby, of Pittsfield, believed 
that women of no character and respecta- 
bility would flock to the polls and vote for 
‘cense every time. Mr. Wardwell, of 
Haverhill, favored reconsideration, as so 
few were present last week. Mr. Darling, 
of Somerville, opposed reconsideration on 
the ground that the bill was fully debated 
before, and three-quarters of the House, 
~_ nine, had gone upon record on last 
plursday’s vote. Mr. Southard, of 
een, favored the bill. Mr. Wadlin, of 

‘eading, believed the issue should not be 
ened again. Mr. Butler, of Worcester, 
‘‘vored reconsideration. ‘The roll was 
18 a resulting in 70 yeas to 98 nays, and 
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_ The proposal to let women vote on the 
license question is meeting with a good 
deal of Support. The Traveller and Tran- 
Script both favor it unqualifiedly. The 
Globe thinks there is no more reason per se 
pee women should be allowed to vote on 
. t question than on any other, but hails 
~s favorable vote in the House as a sign 
at the prejudice against woman suffrage 
‘gradually breaking down. 
Pin Herald, however, feels unhappy. It 
aims that women are inclined to favor 
- Severe legislation in the interests of 
tol Y, while men are more apt to carry 
eration to an undesirable extreme. The 
waa would be that by letting 
Sexes vote, we should get the golden 
Pi But no. “Women are too strict, 
men too lax; therefore, men alone 
a 
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should vote.” Such, in substance, is the 


Herald's logic. 
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The Leavenworth Times says that 1,700 
women have registered in that city, in- 
cluding the wives of the leading lawyers, 
bankers, and business men. Nevertheless, 
the Eastern papers will, doubtless, con- 
tinue to assert that in Leavenworth less 
than 600 women have registered, and those 
chiefly of the lowest class. 
--@@oo-----——” 


Another vietory has been scored for 
women physicians. his time it is in Chi- 
cago. The Union Signal says: 


**One of the rules of the Cook County 
Hospital is that the ‘Jnternes’—house phy- 
sicians—shall be chosen from graduates of 
the medical colleges of Chicago, on com- 
petitive examination. In the Board the 
prejudice against ‘women doctors’ is so 
strong that none will be admitted if it is 
possible to prevent it. But at the ex- 
amination, last week, Miss Rachel Hickey, 
valedictorian of the graduating class of the 
Woman’s Medical College, stood so high 
in her examination that the Board could 
not help appointing her. She stood 100 in 
anatomy, and in pathology, it is said, pass- 
ed the best examination ever passed by any 
applicant before that Board.” 











—— +o —_ 
The Connecticut Legislature has passed 
a ten-hour law for women and minors. 


= 





School suffrage for women has been de- 
feated in the Illinois Legislature. 
—— a -D-O=— 


Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly says of Joseph 
Gook: 

‘**Who shall ever understand him who 
makes no pretence of understanding him- 
self—who simply vomits a vast mass of 
half-digested propositions and _ sloshes 
round in the mess with whaleful glee?” 

This would be an excellent characteriza- 
tion of Senator Vest in his recent speech 
against woman suffrage. Indeed, it would 
not bea bad description of some of jolly 


“Mr. O’Reilly’s own utterances on that sub- 


ject. 


a 
Louisa Alcott protests against intro- 
ducing the ballet into spectacular plays 
for the young. She says it is injurious to 
the morals of the little girls who look on. 
This is quite true; but it is likely to do 
even more hari to the large boys. 
a ee 

The Globe, always a friend of women, 
and with a chivalrous eye to the safety of 
little girls, calls attention to a growing 
nuisance: 

“It has become one of the scandals of 
our city that the neighborhoods of the pub- 
lic school-houses for girls are frequented 
by low ruffians, who seize every possible 
opportunity to insult the pupils. Reports 
of such outrages have been frequent of 
late. The parents of the children should 
speedily form a vigilance committee, if the 
police are not equal to the duty of pro- 
tecting innocence from depravity.” 

The Globe adds that the offenders, as a 
rule, are not tramps, but well-dressed and 
of respectable appearance. So much the 
less excuse for them. They should be 
dealt with sharply and efficiently. 

_ #4 

The Dakota House of Representatives 
devoted a whole day to the discussion of 
woman suffrage, and finally voted it down, 
30 to 17. The principal speakers were Col. 
Moore, ‘‘the aged and gallant representa- 
tive of Sully County,” in favor of the bill, 
and a Mr. Fletcher against it. The debate 
was vigorous. ‘The floor of the House 
was packed with ladies, and the galleries 
with men.” The ladies had sent every 
member a buttonhole bouquet, but neither 
the justice of their cause nor the sweetness 
of their flowers availed. 


+94. 











A correspondent of the Winona Times, 


| very much opposed to equal rights for 


women, says: 


“The woman suffrage bill came up for 
final action Saturday. It has been the 
source of an infinite amount of trouble, 
and the House was thronged with women 
who had lobbied in the interest of the bill. 
After much discussion, and amid tears and 
wailing, the measure was lost; and if, in 
the year of drouth, bard winter, and man- 
ifold misfortunes, the people of Dakota 
have anything to be thankful for, it is that 
the Legislature did not cast everlasting in- 
famy upon her name, and disgrace her 
women, by passing a measure the effects 
of which would of necessity be pernicious, 
and which I believe all good women would 
feel to be an insult to their sex.” 


The last remark is rather hard on Clara 
Barton and Florence Nightingale, and a 
number of other women not generally con- 
sidered among the worst of their sex, who 
are petitioners for the right to vote. 





The Emmons Co. Record, of Williams- 
port, Dak., takes a more progressive view. 
It says: 

‘*The Dakota Legislature refused to pass 

the bill, but ‘the world do move,’ and we 
believe many now living will see the day 
when egual right of franchise will be ex- 
tended to citizens, regardless of sex. 
Until such time, the laws regarding prop- 
erty and other matters in which women 
are equally interested with men will be 
made by the latter alone, and through rep- 
resentatives chosen by the present angelic 
political methods. But, as arguments on 
this subject are trite, we will simply print 
below a number of opinions given by emi- 
nent people for and against suffrage re- 
gardless of sex.” 
And it prints in one column some of the 
‘*Eminent Opinions,” with which our read- 
ers are familiar, and all alone in the middle 
of a parallel column the opinion of the 
Winona Times. 
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On March 12, Chief-Justice Greene, of 
Washington Territory, retired from office, 
and the newly-appointed Chief-Justice, 
Richard A. Jones, of Oregon, was sworn 
in. The Court-House at Seattle was 
crowded. After the oath had been taken 
by Judge Jones, the following resolutions, 
which had been unanimously adopted at a 
meeting of the Bar the day before, were 
presented to the retiring Chief-Justice : 

Roger S. Greene has filled the positions of Jus- 
tice and Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Washington Territory for the past seventeen 
years, and is now about to retire from the bench, 
therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Bar of the 
Third Judicial District of Washington Territory, 
do cordially unite in testifying our high appreci- 
ation of the eminent Christian virtues, undageing 
industry, uniform patience, profound and varie 
learning, sincere anxiety to do justice, and abso- 
lute independence, which have distinguished this 
upright magistrate through his judicial career, as 
well as our grateful recollection of the kind! 
courtesies which he has constantly exhibited, 
and our sincere wish for his continued health, 
happiness, and prosperity ; and 

tesolved, That the President of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of King County be requested to present 
these resolutions to the Court and ask that 
they be entered on the records, and that a copy 
therecf be engrossed and presented to the retiring 
Chief-Justice. 

———_—0¢e—___— 

Chief-Justice Greene, in response, made 
a noble speech, worthy of the man who 
has been so long celebrated throughout 
the Northwest for his resolute and impar- 
tial enforcement of law. It deserves to 
be read and pondered by every judge and 
lawyer in the land. Space admits only of 
a brief extract, which touches on the sub- 
ject of women as jurors. Chief-Justice 
Greene said: 

“The seventeen years of my official 
work, now closing, have been eventful 
ones. ‘They fill a long chapter tn my life, 
and a very considerable paragraph in the 
Territorial history. I have seen hamlets 
spring up and grow to towns, and towns 
to cities. 1 have witnessed the introduc- 
tion of railroads through our forests, and 
over our prairies, and up into our moun- 
tains, and of waterworks and gas and 
electricity into our cities and larger towns. 
I have welcomed the local and full enfran- 
chisement of woman, and the enlistment 
of her sweet and wholesome influence, 
her quick wit and moral stability, into all 
lines of political service, and with signal 
effect and benefit into the jury service of 
our courts.” 





oss 
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The Leavenworth (Kansas) Jimes gives 
an interesting report of the experiences of 
a hundred ladies who have been canvass- 
ing the city to get as many women as pos- 
sible to register. The Times says: 

‘It was shown that about five-eighths of 
all women are in favor of registering and 
voting. Some are deterred from doing so 
by their husbands, and feel grieved. Of 
the remaining three-eighths, Irish women 
are the most averse tu voting, but those 
who are in favor of voting are for temper- 
ance, law, and order. ‘The German wom- 
en are more inclined to register than other 
classes of foreigners, and about one-half 
of these only will vote the temperance 
ticket. The colored women excel all 
others in registering, and, with but three 
exceptions out of over five hundred vis- 
ited, all are for temperance, law and order.” 


++ 
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The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion now furnishes a weekly ‘‘woman’s 
column,” including woman suffrage items 
and articles, to more than 800 papers, scat- 
tered from Maine to California. 
nll : 

The girls at Bryn Mawr have adopted 
the Oxford cap and gown. Some of the 
Vassar students want to do likewise, but 
President Taylor forbids. Both they and 
the Bryn Mawr girls are pretty enough 
without any old-fashioned scholastic dis- 
guise; but there is no reason why they 
should not wear it if they want to. 














The New York Times says: ‘‘Thereis no 
doubt that the right of suffrage may prop- 
erly be, and gradually will be, extended 
to women.” 








OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


SANDOWN, ISLE OF ae 
MARCH 8, 1887. 
Editurs Woman's Journal : 

In the early months of the year many 
people come out to meet the spring in this 
southern island, which shares with the 
sheltered coves and bays of Dorset and 
Devon the character of our local Madeira. 
The Isle of Wight contains about 160 
square miles, being twenty-three miles 
from east to west, and varying from seven 
to fourteen miles from north tosouth. The 
Solent separates it from Hampshire, and 
its other shores enjoy by turns the gentle 
caressing and the dash and roar of the 
mouth of the Channel and the wide ocean. 
The island is well-wooded and cultivated, 
and the peasants are of a peaceful and 
placid'type. The lofty chalk cliffs and the 
delicate blue sky reflected in the sea pro- 
duce exquisite opaline effects of color in 
the clear air, which Lord Jeffery rather 
prosaically compared to Wedgewood en- 
amel. The cliffs are from 600 to 700 feet 
high. Between these white wonders of 
glancing light and shade are broken sandy 
banks and sea-worn clefts, just now all gay 
with gorse bloom. But the chines are the 
peculiar features of the coast. These are 
deep, winding valleys or dells opening on 
the sea. Denudations and Jand-slips have 
hollowed out these ravines into laby- 
rinths of wildness, and the gentle climate 
makes them natural conservatories for rare 
plants. Myrtles, roses, and geraniums are 
at home in the chines, and the rocks are 
garlanded with ivy and vines that seem to 
know no winter. 

Shanklin Chine is one of the most re- 
markable of these woody fissures. It is 
180 feet wide at the shore, and its height 
is 270 feet. Its streamlet forms a slender 
staubhach fall; for the source above 
which an enthusiastic townsman of the 
place procured an inscription from Long- 
tellow, which is affixed to a tree hard by: 

“O traveller, stay thy weary feet; 
Drink of this fountain pure and sweet; 
It flows for rich and poor the same. 

Then go thy way, remembering still 
The wayside well beneath the hill, 
The cup of water in His name.” 

Shanklin is very picturesque, with end- 
less studies for artists in its quaint, gabled 
houses and pretty ‘“‘bits’ up and down. 
The hedges here are mostly of tamarisk, 
and the ilex trees remind one, in their size, 
of those on the Pincio. ‘The lauristinus 
is thickly covered with its pinky-white 
buds and blossoms, promising snowy 
beauty a month or two hente. 

Carisbrooke Castle, where Charles I. and 
his children were confined, is now a pict- 
uresque ruin in the middle of the island. 
‘The keep where the king and his daughter 
used to play at bowls was probably a fort 
in Saxon times. It stands very high and 
commands a fine view. The grand gate- 
way bears the date 1598, and the initials of 
Elizabeth Regina. 

Of still earlier historical interest are the 
Roman villas. There is one of considera- 
ble extent near Carisbrooke, of which the 
foundation walls and tesselated floors only 
remain. Another villa was discovered in 
1880, not far from Sandown. It is situated 
in a sheltered spot just facing a caister, or 
eamp-hill, and was, no doubt, the abode of 
the prefect, or pro-consul, of the province. 
The excavations have brought to light 
some rich Mosaic pavements, with designs 
frem Greek mythology, some of which are 
as perfect as anything at Pompeii. Hera 
and her peacock, Athene, with her Medusa 
shield, holding out her olive tree, Aphro- 
dite riding on the ‘Triton, Dionysus and his 
vine, with emblems of music and dancing, 
decorate the floors of the Atrium and other 
chambers. There is a little collection of 
pottery and tiles, ornaments and coins. 
The dates of the latter range from A. D. 96 
to 410, but no other inscriptions have been 
found. 

I have no woman suffrage intelligence of 
a late date, in this remote region as re- 
gards politics. But the London papers 
that have just come in contain the sorrow- 
ful tidings of the very serious loss which 
our own and every good cause has sus- 
tained in the sudden death, at the age of 
sixty-six, of Mr. William Shaen. He was 
one of the most prominent and influential 
members of the Unitarian community in 
the metropolis, a member of the Commit- 
tee of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, a member of the Senate, and 
one of the Fellows of University College, 
formerly clerk of the convocation of the 
University of London, and in more special 
humanitarian and benevolent work he was 
a trusted and highly-esteemed leader. 

R. M. 





‘San Francisco to Grass Valley. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 


QUEEN VICTORIA has gone to Cannes. 

Miss ALICE SANDBORN has been elected 
superintendent of schools for Brule Co., 
Dak., receiving 1,000 of the 1,600 votes 
cast. 


REv. ANNIE H. SHAw is meeting with 
excellent success in her lectures. She 
has pressing invitations from the suf- 
fragists of four or five States to come over 
and help them. 

Mrs. Gov. MARTIN, of Kansas, has reg- 
istered to vote at the coming municipal 
election. It is said that her persuasions 
decided Gov. Martin to sign the bill giving 
municipal suffrage to women. 


Miss N. B. CUMMINGS, now the librarian 
of the Department of Justice, at Washing- 
ton, is a daughter of a former justice: of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. and 
is regarded as one of the best authorities 
on law books in the country. She is lit- 
erally an encyclopzdia of reports, render- 
ing invaluable aid to the lawyers who use 
the extensive library of that department. 

Mrs. HARRIET P. FULLER, wife of Pro 
fessor Newton Fuller, of Ripon College, 


| Wis., held a meeting of Ripon ladies in 
| her parlors last week to consider the ques- 


tions: **How many school officers are to 
be elected? What are the duties of these 
officers? What qualifications are desira- 
ble in such officers? What candidates are 
nominated? What conditions are pre- 
requisite to voting?’ 

Miss LILIAN WHITING, of the Boston 
Traveller, sees clearly, and often takes oc- 


| casion to impress upon her numerous 


readers, the fact that true culture must in- 
clude breadth of mind, and an intelligent 
sympathy with all the reforms of the day. 
She has a friendly word for woman suf- 
frage, temperance, and many another 
good cause that is now militant, but sure 
to be triumphant in time. 


Miss ELEANOR B. Hooper, of Brook- 
lyn, has rapidly risen to high a rank among 
violinists, and her youth and determina- 
tion, coupled with the extraordinary suc- 
cess she has already achieved, promise a 
brilliant future. A number of friends 
have united to provide means for her study 
in Europe. A complimentary concert has 
just been tendered her, and Henry Ward 
Beecher’s name appears among the signa- 
tures to the letter of invitation, written 
only a few days before his death. 

PUNDITA RAMABAI, who spoke from 
Joseph Cook’s platform last Monday, and 
Tuesday at the N. E. Women’s Club, on the 
condition of women in India, was invited 
to come to this country, in 1886, by the 
D-an of the Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, Rachel L. Bodley, M. D. This Hin- 
doo woman, on completing her studies, 
will return to India to open a school for 
the education of widows, to teach that un- 
fortunate class self-support and indepen- 
dence. She thinks the salvation of India 
will be brought about by the women, as 
indeed the redemption of the whole world 
will be. 

Miss LILy TIN Loy, a young girl born 
in America of Chinese parents, is a pupil 
at the Grass Valley school. She and her 
mother lately went to San Francisco and 
bought a fine horse and buggy,with which 
Lily intends to amuse herself and her 
numerous Caucasian playmates. She and 
her mother propose to drive the team from 
Some 
time since, while on a visit to China, Lily 
successfully resisted some of the native 
customs, foot-pressing included. ‘There 
seems to be both fun and independence in 
Chinese girls, when they are transplanted 
to an atmosphere where such qualities 
have a chance to develop. Lily’s father is 
an ordinary Chinaman, who has saved 
money in this country. 

Mrs. LOGAN gives a striking instance of 
the discrimination made in the pay of gov- 
ernment clerks on account of sex. She 
says: ‘No lady is allowed the same sala- 
ry in the higher grade of clerkships, no 
matter how well she fills the higher sal- 
aried desks, and many of them are to-day 
in those positions, but do not receive the 
pay. As an illustration, it has happened 
that in cases of illness or disability of 
men clerks, their wives performed the 
duty of their husbands, drawing in their 
name the salary as if they had performed 
the work. In one case the wife kept up 
her husband’s desk for three years, during 
his illness, receiving the $1,800 per annum, 
and thereby supporting the family; but 
from the day of his death, though she 
continued the same work, her salary was 


" 


nine hundred! 
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U. 8. SENATE DEBATE. 


[Continued from Last Week } 

Mr. BLatrR—I will add in this connec- 
tion a letter lately received bynes, 
written by a lady who may not so dis- 
tinguished in the annals of the country, 
yet, at.the same time, she has attained to 
such a position in the society where she 
lives that she holds the office of postmas- 
ter by the sanction of the Government, 
and has held it for many yeais. She 
seems, as other ladies have seemed, to 
possess the capacity to perform the duties 
of this governmental office, so far as I 
know, to universal satisfaction. At all 
events. it is the truth that no woman, so 
far as I have ever heard, holding the office 
of postmaster, and no woman who has 
ever held the position of clerk under the 
Government, or who has ever discharged 
in State or in Nation any executive or ad- 
ministrative function, has as yet been a de- 
faulter, or been guilty of any misconduct 
or malversation in office, or contributed 
anything by her own conduct to the dis- 
grace of the appointing or creating official 
power. ‘This woman says: 

New Lonpon, Wis., January 18, 1887. 
Hon. H. W. Blair, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Stir: Thank you for the address you 
sent; also for your kindness in remembering us 
poor mortals who can scarcely get a hearing in 
such an august body as the Senate of these 
United States, though I have reason to believe 
we furnished the men to fill those seats. There 
is something supremely ridiculous in the attitude 
of a man who tells you women are angelic in 
their nature; that it is his veneration for the 
high and lofty position they occupy which hopes 
to keep them forever from the dirty vortex of 
politics, and then to see him glower at her be- 
cause she wishes politics were not so dirty, and 
believes the mother element, by all that makes 
humanity to her doubly sacred, is just what is 
needed for its purification. We have become 
tired of hearing and reiterating the same old the- 
ories, and are pleased that you branched out in a 
new direction, and your argument contains, so 
mueh which is new and fresh. We do care for 
this inestimable boon which one-half the people 
of this Republic bave seized, and are claiming 
that God gave it to them, and are working very 
zealously to help God keep it for them. (We 
will remember the Joshua who leads us out of 
bondage.) 1 used to think the Prohibition party 
would be our Moses, but that has only gone so 
far as to say, **You boost us upon a high and 
= | pedestal, and when we see our way clear 
to pull you after us we will venture to do so; but 
you cannot expect it while we run any risk of 
becoming unpopular thereby.” Liberty stands a 
goddess upon the very dome of our Capitol, Lib- 
erty’s lamp shines far out into the darkness, a 
beacon to the oppressed, a dazzling ray of hope 
to serf and bondsmen of other climes, yet here a 
sword unforbidden is piercing the heart of the 
mother whose son believes God has made us to 
differ so that he can go astray and return. But, 
alas, he does not return. Help us to stand upon 
the same political footing with our brother; this 
will open both his and our eyes, and compel him 
to stand upon the same moral footing with us. 
Only this can usher in millennium’s dawn. 


This letter is signed by Hannah E. Pat- 
chin, postmaster at New London, Wis. 

As bearing upon the extent of this agi- 
tation, I have many other letters of the 
same character and numerous arguments 
by women upon this subject, but I cannot 
ask the attention of the Senate to them. 
for what I most of all want is avote. I 
desire a record upon this question. How- 
ever, | ought to read this letter, which is 
dated Salina, Kas., Dec. 13, 1886. ‘The 
writer is Mrs. Laura M. Johns. She is 
connected with the suffrage movement in 
that State, and as bearing upon the extent 
of this movement, and as illustrative not 
only of the condition of the question in 
Kansas, but very largely throughout the 
eountry, perhaps. especially throughout 
the northern part of the country, I read 
this and leave others of like character, as 
they are, because we have not the time: 


“T am deeply interested in the fate of the now 
pending resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States conferring 
upon women the exercise of the suffrage. The 
right is theirs now. I see, in speaking to that 
resolution on December 8 in the Senate, that 
you refer to Miss Anthony’s experiences in the 
October campaign in Kansas as evidence in part 
of the growth of interest in this movement, and 
of sentiment favorable to it, and I am writing 
now just to tell you about it. When I planned 
and arranged for those eleven conventions in 
eleven fine cities of this State, I thought I knew 
that the people of Kansas felt a strong interest in 
the question of woman suffrage; but when with 
Miss Anthony and others | saw immense audi- 
ences of Kansas people receive the gospel of equal 
suffrage with enthusiasm, saw them sitting un- 
comfortably crowded, or standing to listen for 
hours to arguments in favor of suffrage for 
women; saw the organization of strong and ably 
officered local, county, and district associations 
of the best and ‘brainiest’ men and women in our 
first cities for the perpetuation of woman suffrage 
teachings; saw people of the highest social, pro- 
fessional, and business position give time, money, 
and influence to this cause; saw Miss Anthonv’s 
life work honored, saw her téted and most highly 
commended ; I concluded that I had before known 
but half of the interest and favorable sentiment 
in Kansas on this question. These meetings 
were very largely attended, and by all classes, 
and by people of all shades of religious and po- 
litical belief. The representative people of the 
labor party were there, ministers, lawyers, all 
professions, and all trades. 

‘No audiences could have been more thoroughly 
representative of the people; and as we held one 
(and more) convention in each Congressional 
district in the State, we certainly had, from the 
votes of those audiences ip eleven cities, a truth- 
ful expression of the feeling of the people of the 
State of Kansas on this question. Many of the 
friends of the cause here are very willing to risk 
our fate to the popular vote. In our conventions 
Miss Anthony was in the babit of putting the 
following questions to vote: ‘Are you in favor of 
equal suffrage for women?’ ‘Do you desire that 
your Senators, Ingalis and Plumb, and your 
seven Congressmen shall vote for the sixteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution?’ and 
‘Do you desire your Legislature toextend munic- 
ipal suffrage to women?’ In response there 
always came arousing ‘Yes,’ except when the 
vote was a rising one, and then the house rose in 
a solid body. Miss Anthony’s call for the nega- 
tive vote was answered by silence. Petitions for 
municipal suffrage in Kansas are rolling up enor- 
mously. People sign them now who refused to 
do so last year. I tell you itis catching. Many 
people here are di-gusted with our asking for 
such a modicum as municipal suffrage, and 
say they would rather sign 2 petition asking 
for the submission of an amendment to our State 
Constitation giving us State su . We have 
speakers now at work all over State, their 
audiences and reception are enthusiastic, and 
their most radica] utterances in favor of women 





are the most kindly received and gain them the 


most 

And further to the same effect. I shall 
offer nothing more of that kind, but | have 
come in possession of some data bearing 
upon the question of the intellect of wom- 
an. The real objection seems to me to be 
that she does not know enough to vote; 
that it is the ignorant ballot that is dan- 
gerous; but that is a subject which, of 
course, [ have no time to go into. How- 
ever, I have some data collected very re- 
cently, and at my request, by a most in- 
telligent gentleman of the State of Maine. 
Either of the senators from that State will 
bear witness as to the high character of 
this gentleman, Mr. Jordan. He sent the 
data to mea few days ago. They show 
the relative standing of the two sexes in 
the high schools in the State of Maine, 
where they are being educated together, 
and in one of the colleges of that State: 

High school No. 1.—Average rank on scale of 
100.—1882: boys 88.7, girls 91; 1883: boys 88.2, 
girls 91.3; 1884: boys 88.8, girls 91.9 (of the 
graduating clas®7 girls and 1 boy were the eight 
highest in rank for the four years’ course) ; 1885: 
boys 88.6, girls 91.4 (eight highest in rank for 
four years’ course, 4 boys and 4 girls). 1886: 
boys 88.2, girls 91 (eight highest in rank for 
four years’ course, 7 girls and 1 boy). 

High school No. 2.—Average rank on scale of 
100.—1886 : boys 90, girls 93 (six highest in rank 
for four years’ course, 6 girls). 

College.—Average rank for fall term of the 
junior year on the scale of 40.—1882: boys 37.75, 
girls 37.93; 1883: boys 38.03, girls 38.70; 1884: 
Hye 38.18, girls 38.59; 1885: boys 38.33, girls 
38. 


With only this last exception the aver- 
age of the girls and young ladies in the 
high schools and at this institution of lib- 
eral training is substantially higher than 
that of the boys. I simply give that fact in 
passing, and there leave the matter. I de- 
sire in closing simply to call for the read- 
ing of the joint r-solution. I could say 
nothing to quicken the sense of the Sen- 
ate on the importance of the question 
about to be taken. It concerns one-half 
of our countrymen, one-half of the citizens 
of the United States, but itis more than 
that. Mr. President. ‘his question is rad- 
ical, and it concerns the condition of the 
whole human race. I believe that in the 
agitation of this question lies the fate of 
republican government, and in that of re- 
publican government lies the fate of man- 
kind. I ask for the reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER—The joint res- 
olution is before the Senate as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. Ithas beenread. Does 
the senator desire to have it read again? 

Mr. BLAtirn—Has it been read this after- 
noon? 

‘the PRESIDING OFFICER—It has been. 

Mr. BLAtR—That is all, then. Now, 1 
wish to have printed in the Record, by 
reason of the printed matter that has gone 
into the Record upon the other side, the 
arguments of Miss Anthony and her asso- 
ciates before the Senate Committee, which 
is out of print asa document. ‘These ar- 
guments are very terse and brief. I think 
it only just that woman, who is most in- 
terested, should be heard, at least under 
the circumstances when she has herself 
been heard on the other side through 
printed matter. It will not be burden- 
some to the Record, and I ask that this be 
done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER—The Chair 
hears no objection. The document will be 
printed in the Record. 

Mr. HOAR—Mr. President, I do not pro- 
pose to make a speech at this late hour of 
the day; it would be cruel to the Senate, 
and I had not expected that this measure 
would be here this afternoon. I was ab- 
sent ona public dury, and came in just at 
the close of the speech of my honorable 
friend from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. I wish, 
howewer, to say one word in regard to 
what seemed to be the burden of his speech. 
He says that the women who ask this 
change in our political organization are 
not simply seeking to be put upon school 
boards, aud upon boards of health and 
charity, and upon all the large number of 
duties of a political nature for which he 
must confess they are fit, but he says they 
will want to be President of the United 
States, and want to be senators, and want 
to be marshals and sheriffs, and that seems 
to him supremely ridiculous. Now I do 
not understand that that is the proposition. 
What they want to do and to beis to be eligi- 
ble to such public duty asa majority of their 
fellow-citizens may think they are fitted for. 
The majority of public duties in this coun- 
try do not require robust, pbysical health, 
or exposure to what is base or unhealthy ; 
and when those duties are imposed upon 
anybody, they will be imposed only upon 
such persons as are fit forthem. But they 
want that if the majority of the American 
ptople think a woman like Queen Victoria, 
or Queen Elizabeth. or Queen Isabella of 
Spain, or Maria Theresa of Hungary (the 
four most brilliant sovereigns of any sex 
in modern history with only two or three 
exceptions), the fittest person to be Presi- 
dent of the United States, they may be per- 
mitted to exercise their choice accordingly. 
Old men are eligible to office, old men are 
allowed to vote, but we do not send old 
men to war, or make constables, or watch- 
men, or overseers of State prisoners of old 
men; and it is utterly idle to suppose that 
the fitness to vote or the fitness to hold 
office has anything to do with the physical 
strength, or with the particular mental 
qualities iu regard to which the sexes differ 
from each other. Mr. President, my hon- 
orable friend spoke of the French revolu- 
tion and the horrors in which the women 
of Paris took part; and from that he would 
argue that American wives, and mothers, 
and sisters are not fit for the calm and tem- 
perate management of our American re- 
publican life. His argument would re- 
quire him by the same logic to agree that 
republicanism itself is not fit for human 
society. The argument is the argument 
against popular government whether by 
man or woman, and the senator only ap- 
plies to this new phase of the claim of 
equal rights what his predecessors would 
argue against the rights we now have ap- 
plied to us... But the senator thought it 
was uns ‘ably absurd that a woman, 
with her sentiment and emotional nature 





and liability to be moved by passion and 
feeling, should hold the of senator. 
Why, Mr. President, the senator's own 
— is a refutation of its own argument. 
verybody knows that my honorable 
friend from Missouri is one of the most 
brilliant men in this country. Le is a logi- 
cian; he is an orator; he is a man of large 
experience; he is a lawyer entrusted with 
large interests; yet, when he was called 
upon to put forth this great eftort of his 
this afternoon, and to argue this question 
which he thinks so clear, what did he do? 
He furnished the gush, and the emotion, 
and the eloquence, but when he came to 
any argument he had to call upon two 
women, Mrs. Leonard and Mrs. Whitney, 
to supply all that. If Mrs. Leonard and 
Mrs. Whitney have to make the argument 
in the Senate of the United States for the 
brilliant and distinguished senator from 
Missouri, it does not seem to me so abso- 
lutely ridiculous that they should have, or 
that women like them should have, seats 
here to make arguments of their own. 

The joint resolution was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER—If no amend- 
ment be proposed the question is, Shall the 
joint resolution be engrossed for a third 
reading? 

Mr. CockrRELL—Let us have the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. BLAIR—Why not take the yeas and 
nays on the passage? 

Mr. COCKRELL—Very well. 

The PRESIDING OrFriCceER—The call is 
withdrawn. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER—Shall the joint 
resolution pass? 

Mr. COCKRELL—I call for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.—Upon this 
question the yeas and nays will necessarily 
be taken. 

The secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHACE (when his name was called). 
{am paired with the senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ransom]. If he were pres- 
ent I should vote *‘yea.” 

Mr. DAweEs (when his name was called). 
Iam paired with the senator from Texas 
(Mr. Maxey]. I regret that I am not able to 
vote on this question. I should vote ‘tyea” 
if he were here. 

Mr. COKE—My colleague [Mr. Maxey] 
if present, would vote **nay.” 

Mr. Gray—(when Mr. Gorman’s name 
was called). I am requested by the sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Gorman] to say 
that he is paired with the senator from 
Maine [Mr. Frye]. 

MR. STANFORD (when his name was 
called). Iam paired with the senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Camden]. If he were 
present I should vote *-yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. Harris—I have a general pair with 
the senator from Vermont [Mr. Edmunds}, 
who is necessarily absent from the Cham- 
ber, but I see his colleague voted ‘‘nay,” 
and as I am opposed to the resolution I will 
record my vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. KENNA—I am paired on all ques- 
tions with the senator from New York 
[Mr. Miller]. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas,—I have a gen- 
eral pair with the serator from Indiana 
{Mr. Harrison]. If he were present I 
should vote ‘tnay” on this question. 

Mr. BROWN—I was requested by the 
senator from South Carolina [Mr. Butler] 
to announce his pair with the senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cameron], and 
to say that if the senator from South 
Carolina were present he would vote 
‘nay.’’ I do not know how the senator 
from Pennsylvania would vote. 

Mr. CULLOM—I was requested by the 
senator from Maine [Mr. Frye] to an- 
nounce his pair with the senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Gorman]. 

The result was announced—yeas, 16; 
nays, 34; as follows: 

Yeas.—Blair, Bowen, Cheney, Conger, Cul- 
lom, Dolph, Farwell, Hoar, Manderson, Mitchell 
of Oregon, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Palmer, 
Platt, Sherman, Teller, Wilson of Iowa.—16. 

Nays.—Beck, Berry, Blackburn, Brown, Call, 
Cockrell, Coke, Colquitt, Eustis, Evarts, George, 
Gray, Hampton, Harris, Hawley, Ingalls, Jones 
of Nevada, McMillan, McPherson, Mahone, Mor- 
gan, Morrill, Payne, Pugh, Saulsbury, Sawyer, 
Sewell, Spooner, Vance, Vest, Walthall, Whit- 
thorne, Williams, Wilson of Maryland.—34. 

Assent.—Aldrich, Allison, Butler, Camden, 
Cameron, Chace, Dawes, Edmunds, Fair, Frye, 
Gibson, Gorman, Hale, Harrison, Jones of 
Arkansas, Jones of Florida, Kenna, Maxey, Mil- 
ler, Plumb, Ransom, Riddleberger, Sabin, Stan- 
ford, Van Wyck, Voorhets.—26. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER—Two-thirds 
have not voted for the resolution. It is 
not passed. 

Mr. PLUMB subsequently said: I wish 
to state that I was unexpectedly called out 
of the Senate just before the vote was taken 
on the constitutional amendment, and to 
also state that if I had been here I should 
have voted for it. 

—e-9-o—__—_— 


OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS. 


The following Massachusetts friends of 
woman suflrage may be occasionally se- 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 
the woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. S. A.: 


Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 

Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton. 

Mary F. Eastman, ‘Tewksbury, Mass. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal 
Street. Boston. 

Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Fred A. Claflin, Quincey. 

Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Street, Roxbury, Boston. 

Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. O. 
Box 601, Newton. 








Ada C. Bowles, Abington. 

Huldah B Loud. Rockland. 

Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Miss Brances H, Turner, (Friday even- 
ings,) 171 Princeton Street, t Boston. 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, West Newton. 

Later in the season Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
may be secured. 
_——"-— 0 oo 


NATIONAL W. 8S, A. OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Nation- 
al Woman Suffrage Association of Massa- 
chusetts held its opening session in the 
Meionaon, on the afternoon of March 24. 
Mrs. H. R Shattuck, president of the As- 
sociation, occupied the chair, and made 
an able introductory address. She gave a 
résumé of the advances made in the cause 
during the past year, and showed that the 
right to vote was one inherent in the per- 
son, and that as women were persons they 
should have the ballot. 


Miss L. A. Hatch, the secretary, then read 
her report. In it she called especial atten- 
tion to the efforts that had been made to 
have the ‘tage of consent” raised in this 
and other States, and to the present agita- 
tion in favor of piving women privileged 
to vote for school committee the right also 
to vote on the license question. 

Mrs. M. E_ 8. Curtis, of Burlington, 
spoke on ‘Woman Suffrage and the 
Home.” She showed that every advance 
of woman in liberty tended to elevate her. 
and in benefiting her benetited the home 
also. She was proud of the home life of 
the women suffragists. 

Mrs. N. B. Campbell, of Maplewood, 
then spoke on ‘*‘Woman Suffrage and the 
Temperance Question.” She cited some 
cases in which women had been permitted 
to vote on license. In Rockwood, IIL, it 
was found that 2,000 women had voted 
against license, and only two women for 
license. She spoke from her own experi- 
ence of the good influence of woman’s 
presence in the ward rooms. 

Mrs. M. O. Stevens, of Peabody, gave 
some practical suggestions upon the man- 
ner in which voting may be carried on. 
She held up the example of the Grimké 
sisters for encouragement to women. 

Mr. A. H. Grimké was the last speaker 
of the afternoon, and made an earnest and 
eloquent plea that woman be admitted to 
municipal suffrage, to the end that 
through her purifying influence, city poli- 
tics might cease to be the scandal they so 
often are. 

Resolutions were then discussed and 
adopted, declaring that the American na- 
tion cannot be true to its principles till it 
recognizes that suffrage is an inherent 
right of the citizen; that in denying self- 
government to women, Massachusetts is 
false to her bill of rights; and that the 
Association persists in its demand for the 
submission of a sixteenth amendment by 
Congress; rejoicing over the one third 
vote in favor of the amendment in the 
U.S. Senate, and over the fact that our 
senators, Hoar and Dawes, voted for it; 
congratulating Kansas upon municipal 
suffrage, and Rhode Island upon the sub- 
mission of a suffrage amendment; declar- 
ing that “tin the indorsement of woman 
suffrage by the United Labor Party in 
National Assembly, and by the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, we 
see evidences of the coming recognition of 
the fact that the cause of labor and the 
cause of temperance are in unison with 
the movement for the enfranchisement of 
women, and largely dependent upon it for 
their success ;” criticising the manner in 
which Representatives Hallett, of Nan- 


“tucket, and Symonds, of Salem, expressed 


their opposition to woman suffrage in the 
legislative debate; and thanking the press 
of Boston and vicinity for its courtesy in 
reporting the meetings of the Association. 

The hall was well filled at the evening 
meeting. Daniel L. Milliken, representa- 
tive to the Legislature from Malden, made 
an earnest speech, exposing the inconsis- 
tency of legislative and social arguments 
against the right of suffrage for women. 
He narrated the circumstances under 
which the bill had been passed by the 
House the previous afternoon to let wom- 
en vote on the license question, and was 
frequently interrupted by applause. 

Dr. De Costa, of New York, then gave 
an eloquent address on ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
in Relation to Social Purity.” He said: 
**In the present stage of the suffrage ques- 
tion, one van hardly be expected to present 
any fact or argument that may appear 
either new or strange. But the old argu- 
ments, being sound arguments, possess a 
perennial freshness and eharm, while the 
facts which support the claim of woman 
to the franchise stand in their immovable 
calm like the eternal pyramids, insensible 
to the flight of time. For ages man has 
held woman substantially in a state of men- 
tal slavery, but, enslaving others, he him- 
self has become a slave, a bondsman of 
petty ideas. Let us remember that the 
slavery of the soul is the worst slavery of 
all. Achieving a dominant position, man 
has certainly made the most of that posi- 
tion, and generation after generation has 
gone on perpetuating the idea that it is 
the exclusive right of man to rule and of 
woman to obey. As one result, a large por- 
tion of intelligent men entertain what they 
call ‘convictions’ respecting their rights. 
A larger and a dispassionate study of these 
convictions reveals them as so much self- 
ishness and prejudice perpetuated in ac- 
cordance with the law of heredity. ‘The 
woman also responds to the law of hered- 
ity, and instead of Fnaay - as she should, 
and suspending this law by summonipg to 
her aid the higher law of development, in 
thousands of cases she yields to the lower 
law, and accepts the —_ assigned to her 
by the man, living all her life as submissive 
as a Jersey cow tethered to a paddock.” 
After arguing the natural right of women 
to the ballot, the speaker went on to argue 
that woman forms the superior moral ele- 
ment, and that she is the more deeply con- 
cerned for the best interests of society. ‘Of 





course, we all understand the contribution 
that woman makes to the general siovk 
of im lity. ‘There are fiends in female 
form, the number of d women 
is, doubtless, very large. How many vi- 
cious and abandoned women there are in 
Boston it would be difficult to say. One 
thing, however, is quite certain, namely, 
that a large portion of them are the vic- 
tims of a falsely constituted society, while 
another large portion would not have 
reached their present position but for the 
treachery of a man in whom they trusted. 
Only a very small proportion really owe 
their position to innate ravity. But 
when we put the worst possible construc- 
tion upon their case, woman still appears 
superior toman. ‘The immoral men over- 
whelmingly outnumber the immoral wom- 
en. ‘Taken as a whole, woman leads a su- 
perior life, and is animated by superior mo- 
tives. Yet woman is disfranchised. One 
result of this audacious and supreme un- 
wisdom is found in the deranged condition 
of soviety, for this obstruction of the bet- 
ter part of the moral sense of the people 
holds town, State, and nation under the 
domination of the foul and corrupt element 
which is making our politics dangerous, 
and bringing forward the anarchist with 
dagger and dynamite. If this great nation 
is to continue in peace and safety, the 
rights of the entire moral part of the com- 
munity must be duly respected, and wom- 
an must be given a voice in public affairs. 
The higher society rises. the more con- 
scious will it become of the real nature of 
that iniquity which is now operating to the 
destruction of all that we hold good, and 
at the saine time the more earnest will be 
its struggle to overcome evil. This ex- 
plains the renewed interest in all mora) 
questions. Man, as a whole, is becoming 
better, not worse. The moral crusade wf 
to-day is one that is inspired by the dee) 

est faith and the grandest hope. At the 
same time, we must appreciate the danger, 
which is very great. With the rapid growth 
of the people, vice wins many solid advan- 
tages. For instance, in a little community 
composed, say, of ten individuals, supjos- 
ing one-tenth to be immoral, the immor:!- 
ity may, with comparative ease, be con- 
trolled. But when the community num- 
bers 100, even with the same ratio of vice, 
the vice has an increased advantage. When 
the population numbers 1,000, vice has 100 
centres and increasing care is demanded. 
But how vast the danger when the popu- 
lation is moving on toward 100,000,000! 
There are bad elements everywhere at 
work, and we want ballots. not bayonets, 
to keep the bad elements down. In this 
respect the great body of women can be 
trusted. For women, as a class, more than 
men, are for peace, and the better class of 
men can depend upon their wives, and 
what, without being misunderstood, may 
be called their conservative action. They 
will throw their vote, when they get it— 
and they are going to have it—in favor of 
the conservation of all the best elements ot 
society. ‘They will vote for even-handed 
justice and clean living. ‘To-day, religion 
and morality are handicapped by the ex 

clusion of women, and society is crippled, 
reformers laboring to reconstruct the so- 
cial order, without regard to woman, who 
forms its supreme factor. Invest her with 
the fullest privileges of citizenship, bring 
out the entire moral sense, give full play 
to woman's native ingenuity and menta! 
powers; remembering that it is only by 
the full development of every power and 
faculty of both men and women that you 
can save society and build the nation.” 

Miss Hulda B. Loud was then intro- 
duced, and spoke on ‘*Woman Suffrage and 
the Labor Question.” Miss Loud, who is 
herself a Knight of Labor, stated that 
equal rights to man and to woman socially 
and politically was one of the fundamental! 
ideas of the organization, and that in it 
women are on an equal standing with men 
and entitled to hold office. The Knights 
of Labor were educating the masses of the 
working men and women to regard woman 
suffrage as a social necessity. It reached! 
women who could not be reached in any 
other way, and was teaching, under the 
leadership of Henry George, an influentia} 
set of voters to incline most favorably to 

ive the ballot to women. Woman suf- 

ragists could not afford to ignore the ser- 
vice to their cause rendered by the Knights 
of Labor. 

The meeting closed with the singing of 
‘A Song of Freedom,” written by Mrs. H. 
H. Robinson, led by Mrs. Sparrows. 
ee 


A WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARABLE. 


Once upon a time, in a very large settle- 
ment which we need not name, but simply 
say that similar ones can be found in the 
State of ‘-Everywhere,” the women had 
given to them a very pretty little story of 
the city of Fancy, in the State of ‘No- 
where.” ‘They were told to imitate the 
women in this little story, who worked 
very hard, and kept their own homes, their 
doorsteps, etc., so clean that the men were 
careful not fo do anything to mar the 
purity, and all went well ever after. 

Now, most of the women in this State of 
Everywhere had been trying just these 
methods for years, and years, and years, 
but they thought, *‘perhaps our husbands 
are different, or it may be that we have 
been remiss in some way, and we will go 
on trying.” So they gathered up every 
speck of dust, and that kept them pretty 
busy, for there were great ash heaps not 
far away that were being blown about by 
the wind; but in front of their own doors 
there was no dirt, and they were not con- 
cerned about anything else. 

They scrubbed and scrubbed their owD 
white marble doorsteps in regular Phila- 
delphia fashion ; they made beautiful tidies 
and placed them around about; and they 
sat down by the fireside, with muscles ip 
readiness to smile at short notice as 8002 
as their husbands returned. 
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‘his went on for years and years, and 
always the husbands and sons came in, 
dragging mad with them that they had 
gathered at the “Dirty Pool of Politics,” 
and the white marble doorsteps had to be 
scrubbed harder and harder. Sometimes 
the boys came in, aot only muddy, but in- 





jured; they could not help it, they said; 


they had fallen by the way, the roads were 
so bad. Just out of sight of the home there 
were pitfalls and dangers that ‘‘mother” 
knew nothing about. About this time some 
of the women began to consider whether 
it would not be more effective to go to the 
source of all this mud, and doa little house- 
cleaning there. Some of them began to 
long for the power to make things pure 
and safe for their children out-ide of the 
home as well as inside. 

They were told, however, that this would 
be unwomanly, and their part was simply 
to keep their own hearthstones bright; and 
they did it as well as they could, although 
the highways grew still more muddy, and 
something more than their little whisk- 
brooms seemed to be necessary when the 
men came home at night. Still, in the 
management of all the intricate domestic 
affairs, they displayed, not only a conscien- 
tious earnestness, but wonderful ability, 
and they kept on cleaning and made all 
things fair and sweet within, and sat by 
the fireside and smiled. 

One day some of the husbands came in 
more weary even than usual; the ‘Dirty 
Pool of Politics” was getting wider and 
deeper, and the roads were more dauger- 
ous, and even the marvellous tidies and 
epotiess surroundings did not rest them. 

Said one of them to his wife: ‘‘My dear, 
{ don’t like to mention the subject to you, 
for | know you are a woman, and it is not 
proper for you to hear of what goes on in the 
‘Dirty Pool,’ even if our boy does have to yo 
there; but I have been thinking »bout the 
subject, and do you know, it really seeins 
to me that if you could take a few of these 
tidies elsewhere they might do more good. 
Of course, you do not know about it, but we 
really need better servants near the ‘Pool.’ 
Things are not kept as clean as they ought 
tobe. If you could help us to choose these 
servants, | think it would be a good idea. 
The fact is, we need a little better house- 
keeping down there. If some of your man- 
agement and womanly thought could enter 
into these affairs which affect us all, it 
would beahelp. It is delightful to hear 


these melodies on the piano, but if you’ 


could also bring a little harmony into the 
caucuses, I should be glad. I believe, if 
you would help us, that, after awhile, you 
would not find it so hard to keep the houses 
beautiful, and the doorsteps white, for 
we should come in cleaner from cleaner 
places.” 

Most of the women were ready to do 
this, for they soon realized that their place 
in the world was wherever they could 
make the conditions better, not only for 
their loved ones, but for all their brothers 
and sisters ; and not only did they care for 
their homes as well as ever, but they found 
that they could indeed do so much better 
since they bad sent their influence forth 
into the larger home of the whole world. 
They found that ‘‘the centre and heart of 
affairs” was wherever they could lift their 
voices to help to sustain the truth and the 
right, and make all things pure. 

Some of the women did not want to try 


this experiment, for they could not do any- | 


thing so unusual, so dreadful, so unfash- 
ionable; but they kept on scrubbing, and 
they sat by their firesides and smiled, hard- 
er and harder, until they grew, like the 
Cheshire cat, into one broad smile, and dis- 
solved into nothingness, and after a few 
years no trace could be found of any of the 
tribe.—D. C., in Providence Journal. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Two GentLEMEN or Boston. A Novel. Tick- 
nor & Co. 1887. Price, $1.50. 


A desolate old house and a lonely, strug- 
gling childhood are graphically portrayed. 
a story is in the form of an autobiogra- 
Stuptes iw Mvsicat History. By Louis S. 

Davis. New York and London: G. P. Pat- 

nam’s Sons. 1887. Price, $1.25. 


_This is a series of brief treatises on the 


history of music, Jewish and Christian. 
lhe Mass, the transition period, the choral, 
the organ, the use of bells, the modern 
Song and folk lore, are among the aubjects 
theuseed. And “since it is to the church 
h at modern music owes its existence, it is 
rom the history of the church that much 
of this volume is drawn.” H. B. B. 


ELEMENTS oy ENGLIsH. An Introduction to 
English Grammar, for the Use of Schools. By 
George Hodgdon Ricker, A. M. The Inter- 
state Pablishing Company, Chicago and Bos- 
ton. Price, 30 cents. 


PP little book has been written with 
stud ope of making this branch of school 
may less difficult, more xttractive, and 
tele useful to yonng pupils. ‘The work 
ia ementary. It is designed to be used 
pe the lower grades of schools, and to 
o oe pupil for the study of larger 

8 on language and grammar. It 


Consists of a series of lessons, treating 





: 








of the parts of speech and their uses, of 
the — seutence in its various forms, 
fully illustrated by practical exercises 
composed of common words in daily use. 
. » « It also contains practical lessons on 
spelling, capital letters, and punctuation. 
Directions for letter-writing are briefly 
and clearly stated and illustrated. ‘The 
principles of analysis and synthesis are 
concisely stated, followed by brief methods 
of parsing. Asan introduction to English 
grammar, it is sure to command the atten- 
tion of teachers. H. B. B. 


Lower MERION LILIgs, AND OTHER Poems. By 
Margaret V. Harvey. J. R. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 1887. 


This is one of numerous collections of 
poems which seek for recognition and ap- 
preciation seldom attained. One of the 
most musical of them is entitled 


“WINGS AND SONG.” 

*O bird on the spray,—fly, fly not away! 

Your head's nodding crest, your crimson-hued 
breast, 

Your plumage so bright, appeal to my sight— 

Your small, dainty feet, so tapering, so neat— 

O bird, I would paint you—stay, stay your flight! 

But birds will not stay—they fly swift away! 

His gold-gleaming crown might he sombre 
brown 

For all I can paint, as soaring be sings,— 

And, seen in the distance, a bird is all wings! 

“Come back to the spray—O bird, with me stay ! 

Sweet bird, can you teach me your magic of 
speech ? 

My a strangely thrills, while ripple your 
trills! 


O music of birds, could I learn your words, 

The world I would tell how God's love o’er fills! 
But birds will not stay—they fly swift away! 
His words and his note one blended strain float, 
And all I can learn, as soars he along, 

Is, heard in the distance, a bird is all song! 

“O cloud—heaven's day—my bird fades away! 
Tongue’s charm to express—face, form, earthly 


ress 
Have faded in flight from hearing and sight! 
O world, say of me, when I float as free— 
Say, Spirit and soul are music and flight! 
In heaven’s full day, as I fade away, 
My spirit-song hear. my soul-flight see clear,— 
Say, Soul still aspires! Say, Spirit still sings! 
As birds in the distance are songs and are wings.” 

H. B. B. 


History or Satt Lake City. By authority of 
the City Council, and pnder the supervision of 

a Committee appointed by the Council and 

author. Edward W. Tullidge. Publisher and 

Proprietor, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1886. 

This isa very important and elaborate 
work of eight hundred and_ ninety-six 
ovtavo pages, with an appended series of 
biographies of Brigham Young, Heber ©. 
Kimball, John ‘Taylor, Joseph F. Smith, 
and others, forty in all, containing one 
hundred and seventy-two pages, and with 
an appendix of thirty-six pages; in all 
more than one thousand one hundre d 
pages of history and biography. It is 
illustrated with forty portraits of eminent 
Mormon leaders, but among them all not 
that ofa single woman. Indeed, nothing is 
more noticeable throughout the work than 
the absolute suppression of feminine indi- 
viduality. Evenin the chapter on **female 
suffrage.” the subject is treated from a pure- 
ly masculine standpoint, and the power 
wasJevidently conferred from political mo- 
tives, and for a purely political purpose. 
The narrative is diffuse, and contains much 
crude material of purely personal and 
localinterest. But the work, as a whole, is 
of great value, both positive and negative. 
The portraits are interesting as showing 
that however heterogeneous the population 
may be, the leadership has been definitely 
Anglo-Saxon in type, and almost exclu- 
sively American. ‘The faces are such 
as we are familiar with in New .Eng- 
land and the West, without a trace of for- 
eign admixture, and they are those of men 
of superior force and intellect. ‘The work, 
as a whole, is one of great interest and 
historical value, as it gives the Mormon 
view of its own rise and history from the 
beginning to the present day. H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


GRANDPAPA ROSEBUSH. 


BY LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


There are roses that grow on a vine, on a vine, 
There are roses that grow on a tree; 
But my little rose 
Grows on ten little toes, 
And she is the rose for me. 
Come out in the garden, Rosy Posy! 
Come visit your cousins, child, with me. 
If you are my grandchild, it stands to reason 
That Grandpapa Rosebush I must be. 
Oh! fair is the rose on the vine, on the vine; 
And fair is the rose on the stalk; 
But there’s only one rose 
Who has ten little toes, 
And it’s that rose I’ll take for a walk. 
@ome put on your calyx, Rosy Posy! 
Put on your calyx and come with me; 
For if you are my grandchild, it stands to reason 
That Grandpapa Rosebush I must be. 
—St. Nicholas. 
a 
SAM, TOM, AND JERRY. 


One day I found a toad waiting at my 
green-house door. 

* Well,” I said, “come in if you want to. 
I guess you'll pay your way; at any rate, 
it won't cost much to board you.” He 
seemed to understand my words, for in he 
hopped, and rested on the walk to look 
about him. He must have sent some 
word by telephone to his friends of his 
discovery, for only two mornings after- 
ward, at the very same door, there sat an- 
other toad. 

“Well,” I said, “surely this is a com- 
mittee on green-houses, and here is No. 2. 
Won’t you walk in, too?” And, as I pushed 
open the door, in he went. The fourth 
morning I let in No. 3, a monstrous toad. 
Once in the house, they showed no desire 
to get out, and in a few days I began to be 





surprised to see what wise little creatures 
they were. 

They were just as unlike as three boys 
could be. Tom was rather shy, and kept 
by himself. Jerry was sociable, and soon 
followed me all around. Sam was too 
large and too old to hop very briskly, and 
would spend a whole forenoon looking 
out of the window, or climbing along the 
rough stone wall that forms one side of 
the greenhouse. 

I began to teach them to know me. by 
making a certain sound, and calling them 
by name, as | worked among the plants. 
Jerry was the first to make friends. Be- 
fore long, wherever I might be busy, he 
quickly made his way toward me, and was 
at once rewarded with a worm or slug. 
And how cunningly he ate it! He would 
pretend at first that he did not see it; sud- 
denly he would turn around, and, with 
head down, watch it as a cat watches a 
mouse, cach toe twitching. Then a sudden 
grab, and the worm was in his mouth. 
He always had a hard time swallowing it, 
and, when it was fairly down, he would 
give one last gulp of delight. 

Pretty soon they would come when [| 
put out my hand, and at last would climb 
on to my hand to get their food. I often 
filled a tin dish with slugs and worms, and 
to see the three toads around it eating was 
very amusing. 

One day in February, Jerry acted 
strangely. He kept lifting bis legs and 
seemed uneasy. [ noticed a thin skin 
rolled up about the middle of his back. 
He put up his right leg and drew it out of 
this skin as easy as papa takes off his over 
coat, and then did the same with his left 
foot. He rolled up the skin, stuffed it 
down his throat and swallowed it; and 
there he was with a bright green coat on. 
He had taken off his winter coat and put 
on his spring suit. The gentle heat of the 
greenhouse had made him think that 
spring had come, for it was a little early 
for spring garments. Later, the other 
two toads did the same. 

These teads are dainty little things. 
They utterly refuse to eat a dead bug or 


worm. There is nothing vicious about 
them. ‘Their little tongues are soft as 
silk. I never heard but one of them maka 


the least sound, and that was the smallest 
kind of a squeal, when greatly frightened. 
—E. L. Gilbert, in Our Little Ones. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. Ad- 
dress WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Masa. 





CATARRH CURED. 








A clergyman, after years of suffering from that | 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying | 


every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
Lawrence, 212 East 9th Street, New York, wil] 
receive the recipe free of charge. 


A Great Batre is continually going on in 
the human system. The demon of impure blood 
strives to gain victory over the constitution, to 
ruin health, to drag victims to the grave. A 
good reliable medicine like Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the weapon with which to defend one’s self, 
drive the desperate ay | from the field, and re- 
store peace and bodily health for many years. 
Try this peculiar medicine. 





JAMES PyLe’s PEARLINE is universally ap- 
proved by those who use it for its admirable 





cleansing properties and the relief it affords in | 


washing clothes. Sold by grocers everywhere. 





A Pass over the U. C. and I. C. R. R. will be 
sent to every subscriber of the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL who will take the trouble to write to Smith 
Bros. & Co., 520 State Street, New Haven, Conn., 
for their new Descriptive Circular of the Acme 
Washer and Bleacher, the best washing machine 
made. 
advertisement. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ore a sure cure, 50c. 





The Philanthropist. 
Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Youn 


, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Siege. 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, } 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 
N I cs For the Relief and Cure of 

K Liver Complaints, Bilious- 

ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 

as they are not much larger than 
ri LLS sugar pellets, 

" 25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF COCA NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


EDITORS. 





liable BRAIN AND 


Retail at $3. Agents wanted. See their | 





~ Tnprtant 3 Aids to Learners 3 


. ON THE PIANO. 


: ’ 50 
Mason's System of Technical Exercises (#2-%) 


used with any Instruction Book, and is of the highest 
value and importance in developing technique. 


Ditson & Co. publish 200 different sets of 


Piano Studies and Exercises; works of Czerny, 
Kohler, Cramer, Clementi, Heller, and others. Send 
for lists and prices. 

Fairy Fingers (31.00), and Young People’s 
Classics (31.00), as collections of easy pieces, and 
Piano Classics ($1.00),of more difficult pieces, 
furnish usetul practice of good music, as does Four- 
Hand Treasure ($2.00), Piano Duets. 


FOR NOTE READING. 


Royal Singer (60 cts.) is the present po yular 
book for singing classes, also used in High Behools 
and Colleges. Song Keader (Book 1: 50 cts.; 
Book 2: 60 cts.) is a good practical note teacher for 
Common Schools. 


FOR VOICE TRAINING. 


Study Emerson's Vocal Method ($1.50), also 
he mg Seiler’s Exercises for Male or Female 
‘oices (each $1.25). 





Books mailed for Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 cents a year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Jowa, 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy 8tonz, 
Henry B. BLacKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLAcK- 
WEL! Editorial contributors are JuLta Warp Howe, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts, 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman's JouRNAL, Boston, Maas. 


“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M, Alcott. 








“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JouRNAL.’’—Maria Mitchell. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 


queation that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and ite 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-eight 


sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. 
Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara Bewick Cousy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. 


different Woman Suffrage Tracte 
Address 


Sanpple copies free. 


THE WoMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers, 


The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustie. 
Vor Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 


Gives the latest Parisian 
ashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stamped on each Bustle. 
nfringements will 
Pp d. Send for 
COLUMBIA 
















UBBER CO., Sole Manu- 
facturers, Boston, Mass, 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuubie work bas just been 


i-sued. Cloth hound, 75cte. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Peunsyivania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price,55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SQLE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont 8t. Room 36. 





LOUVAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIEY, | 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coflee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cte. 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicat 
cooking and serving. Ali the luxuries and delicacie 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices 


saple Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 

of the worst kind and of lon 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give 
press 








remedy for the above 
of standing 
ve 
that I will sen o ES FREE, together y 


bavesa tive disease ; by its uso 
thousands of cases 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
aTw t wi 
& P.O. aduress. DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


“Bright and readable.” 


— Mass. Ploughman. 


“Charming — an excellent book.” 
—P. B. Shillaber. 


travel.” 
—Boston Globe. 


“Captivates the atteution and in- 
terest.” 


—The Watchman. 


‘“‘Of the finest and most extensive 
culture, Mr. Ballou is the ideal 
traveller.” 


—Boston Traveller. 


“The charm and interest of the 


entire volume.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


In such words the critics commend the new and 
admirable travel-book, 


DUE NORTH. - 


By Marcrin M. Battov, author of “Du 
South,” “Edge-Tools of Speech,” “Genius in 
Sunshine and Shadow.” Mr. Ballou'’s previous 
travel-books have had an immense popular suc- 
cess, which will doubtless be repeated in this 
vivid record of his recent travels. Beginning 
with two brilliant chapters on Copenhagen; it 
contains attractive accounts of the Swedish and 
Norwegian capitals, Stockholm and Christiania ; 
chapters devoted to Bergen and Trondhjem; the 
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| Grafenberg People. By Rev. Reuen Thomas. 
$1.25. 


Loffodens and Maelstrom; the North Cape and 
Midnight Sun; Lapland and Finland; St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow; the Neva and Volga; Nijni- 
Novgorod ; Warsaw and Russian Poland. $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, upon 


receipt of price. Catalogues of our books 
peo ? 


mailed free.® 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 


WIDE AWAKE! is a welcome sound 
to those who know the monthly freight of 
pleasure it brings to young and old alike. 
$2.40. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 

BABYLAND, full of pictures and easy 
entertainment for mother and baby together. 
A labor-saving and pleasure - giving monthly. 
50 cents. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


WHEN the little folks begin to read for 
themselves, Get Our Littte Men anv Wom- 
EN forthem. $1. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 








THE PANSY isa monthly for youngsters 
a little further along. The name, because it 
is edited by the writer of the famous Pansy 
$1. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


CHOICE BOOKS 


—FOR— 


SUNDAY SCHOOL READING. 


Little Fishers and their Nets. By “ a Fl 
l2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. A new story by this 
favorite author, fuli of power and enthusiasm in good 
work. 


Six O’Clock in the Evening. By “Pansy.” l2mo, 
cloth, illustrated, 60 cts. Delightful stories told each 
evening from Bible texts, by a wise grandma to a 
group of children, 


Pansy’s Sunday Book. Edited by 
Quarto, illustrated, boards, $1.25, For the quict of 
the home 8 abbath, when parents and children gather 
together for earnest thought and family communion. 





books. 


“ Pansy.” 


So as by Fire. By Margaret Sidney. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. A_ stirring temperance story, showing the 
sweet influence of a enlia on a man struggling with 
weakness and temptation. 


Stories and Pictures from the Life of Jesus. 
sy “Pansy.” I2mo, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. The 
“old, old story” retold with such freshness as to 
meet the wants of the child-mind; with twenty-four 
vivid full-page pictures. 


Soldier and Servant. By Ella M. Baker. I2mo 
cloth, $1.25. A fascinating story of girl life at home 
and at school. The heroine has a high standard, and 
tries bravely to live up to it. 


FOR THE OLDER MEMBERS OF 
THE SCHOOL. 


Faith and Action, Selections from the writings 
of Rev. F. D, Maarice, preface wy Phillips Brooks. 
lémo, cloth, $1.00. A welcome addition to the “Spare 
Minute series.” 


The Full Stature of a Man, 
l2mo, cloth, $1.25. Practical questions of the day 
treated with rare power in a story of intense interest. 

l2mo, 

cloth, Charch Hie portrayed with mingled 
charity and satire, humor and earnestness. 


Etchings from Two Lands, By Clara Arthur 
Mason. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. Much inter- 
esting information about Japan is mingled with a 
missionary’s heart and home life in this attractive 
volume, 

LOTHROP’S SELECT 8.8. LIBRARIES. 

No. 9, # large, 16mo vols., illustrated, $25.00. 

No. 11, 20 l6mo vois., illustrated, $10.00, 

h 


Pansy’s Primary Fm Py Any on.se 
° ee \ 


By Julian Worth. 


The New Pansy Primary 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 


“An ideal writer of books of 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to the 
business of the ,must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or *s money order, may be sent at our 
oney sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the senaer. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 

ription. e change of date printed 
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should fe made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 
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their subscription and to forward money for the en- 
ening year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 








BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 





Boston League Meeting.—The Monthly Meet- 
ing of the Boston Woman Suffrage League will be 
held at the house of Miss Lucas, 40 Warrenton St. 
2d door from Shawmut Ave.), on Monday, April 4, 
at 7.30 P. M. A paper will be read by Mr. A. H. 
Grimké, which will be followed by a discussion, in 
which all are invited to join. A full attendance is 
desired. Members are requested to invite others 
not now members of the League, and also non-suf- 
fragists, to be present. L. Ae H, 
a 


CLARA BARTON ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 








Miss Clara Barton, whose great services 
to suffering humanity have won her world- 
wide honor, is heartily in favor of woman 
suffrage, and always generously willing 
to give her influence upon its side. In 
reply to a letter addressed to her recently 
by the secretary of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suflrage Association, she says: 


AMERICAN NATIONAL Rep Cross, } 
Wasuinorton, D. C., March 16, 1887. 
Dear Mr. Hinckley : 

Your kind favor of the 11th inst., asking if I 
would be willing tv come and speak in behalf of 
the suffr; amendment recently submitted by 
your islature, is before me. I would be more 
than willing if I could command the time and 
strength to do it. Nothing would gratify me 
more than to ask the brave men of your State, 
who upon both land and sea risked their lives 
and gave their blood for the freedom of a coun- 
try and a race, to consider now in these days of 

ace and security, the requests of those who 
abored, watched, and prayed for them in their 
days of peril; to remember that in advancing 
their position and interests they only advance 
their own. 

‘For sure as sin and suffering joined, 
We march to fate abreast.” 


I have faith in their peagmnent, their hearts, and 
their action, that they will see and act rightly. 

I am but just home from a journey (to and in 
Texas) of nearly five thousand miles, and am 
more than occupied in the execution of the work 
connected with it, and delayed for it, and have 
by no means yet received the strength demanded 
in such an undertaking, and for all these reasons 
it will be impossible to give myself the gratifica- 
tion of accepting your cordial invitation, for 
which I sincerely thank you. And with every 
heart-pulse ——s ‘ou success, I remain, 

Faithfully yours, 
CuARA BaRTON, 
President American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 


— 
MRS. GOV. MARTIN WILL VOTE. 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar has been actively 
at work in Leavenworth, Kas., encourag- 
ing the women to register. She has spoken 
many times to crowded houses. In re- 
sponse to urgent appeals, she went fora 
day to Atchison. In that city the women 
had met with many hindrances, the pulpit 
and press being either indifferent or op- 
posed, and the city officers unaccommo- 
dating, and sometimesinsulting. The Pa- 
triot, the Democratic paper, on the day 
that Mrs. Gougar lectured in Atchison, 
boasted that the Governor’s wife had not 
registered, and declared that she was ‘‘too 
much of a lady” to do so. Mrs. Gougar 
read this article at her meeting, and com- 
mented uponit. Mrs. Martin was present. 
She had a little talk with Mrs. Gougar after 
the lecture, and the next day sent her the 
following letter: 


ATCHISON, Kansas, Marcu 19, 1887. 
Dear Mrs. Gougar : —At your request I write 
to inform you that I am a regularly qualified 


voter, having registered this morning. I have 
done it from a sense of duty, and hope I shall 
have no reason to regret it. About fifteen had 


registered before me this morning. 

I suppose, according to the ‘‘Patriot,” I have 
fallen from the ranks of “ladies” into those of the 
“women,” but I am satisfied to be classed as a 
true woman. Yours truly, 

IpaA CHALLISS MARTIN. 


GOOD MEETING IN TOPEKA. 


TOPEKA, KAN., MARCH 23, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Our Suffrage Association and its visiting 
friends having outgrown the parlors in 
private houses, we voted to hold our meet- 
ing in Music Hall to-day. It was very for- 
tunate that we did so, as we afterwards 
happened to learn that Mrs. Mary A. 
Woodbridge, of Ohio, would be in Topeka 
for a few hours, waiting to make railroad 
connection. So, presuming on her good 
nature and willingness to speak a good 
word for a good cause, we ventured to an- 
nounce through the daily papers that she 
would be asked to speak to us, and the 
result was a large and interested audience. 

Shortly before reaching Topeka, Mrs. 
Rastall, president of State W. C. T. U., 
who was her travelling companion, in- 
formed her that the ladies were hoping 
for a few words from her. She kindly 
consented to say “ta few words,” but we 
are glad to say that the few words proved 
to be an able address, in which she elo- 
quently pleaded with our women to be 








true to their womanhood, prayerfully go- 
ing forward to their new duty and privi- 
lege, realizing that at last the time has 
come when it is in their power to assist in 
the removal of political corruption. 

She has been doing most acceptable 
temperance work in our State the last few 
weeks, and in a day or two leaves for 
Michigan, to assist in the fight for a pro- 
hibition constitutional amendment. P. 
 -e ee 
THE RHODE ISLAND CAMPAIGN. 


The following circular and signatures 
appeared in the Rrovidence daily papers 
last Saturday. They speak for them- 
selves: 


GOOD AUTHORITY IN RHODE ISLAND. 

We favor the Large of the Woman 
Suffrage amendment which has been sub- 
mitted to the voters of Rhode Island for 
action at the coming election: 

A. H. Littlefield, Olney Arnold, Francis 
Colwell, E. Benj. Andrews, Augustus 
Woodbury, Stephen A. Cooke, Jr., R. G. 
Hazard, Thos. R. Slicer, Henry L. Ballou, 
Chas. E. Carpenter, Geo. N. Bliss, E. H. 
Hazard, Walter I. Stone, Wm. A. Harris, 
M. H. Bixby, ‘Thos. W. Chace, Chas. J. 
Greene, Warren R. Perce, Chas. E. Chick- 
ering, Geo. J. West, J. P. Brooks, Edward 
L. Freeman, L. F. C. Garvin, Irving O. 
Chester, Geo. T. Lanphear, Metcalf Com- 
stock, James H. Chace, Isaac H. Easter- 
brook, Melville Bull, Amasa M. Eaton, 
Henry C. Osborn, Wm. L. Sisson, Edward 
C. Greene, Joshua T. Dodge, Arnold B. 
Chace, Ira Olney, Frederic A. Hinckley, 
Francis M. Wood, James Harris, John C. 
Wyman, John R. Hicks, A. P. Holley, 
John O'Keefe, E. F. Warner, C. H. Cogges- 
hall, Geo. H. Slade, Thomas J. Hill, Jas. 
Tillinghast, Louis J. Doyle, Geo. E. 
Weeden, J. V. Osterhout, Nicholas T. 
Whitaker. Alfred Manchester, James C. 
Collins, John C. Knowles, Henry W. 
Rugg, Lemuel Osler, Henry C. Westwood, 
John T. Blodgett, Heury I. Cushman, 
Elisha 8S. Aldrich, James Eddy, J. M. 
Buffinton, Augustine Jones, _ Irving 
Champlin, Warren O. Arnold, Horace A. 
Kimball, Charles Matteson. 

NEWPORT. 

‘The Opera House was well filled on Fri- 
day evening, March 25, when the woman 
suffrage mass meeting was held. ‘The au- 
dience included large numbers of ladies. 
Mr. L. D. Davis presided, and the speakers 
were Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. Each spoke eloquent- 
ly and at length upon the subject of wom- 
an suffrage, reviewing the history of the 
movement, meeting opposing arguments, 
presenting counter reasons, and giving 
illustrations of the success of the move- 
ment in other places. The audience gave 
close attention for two hours, with liberal 
applause at frequent intervals. Upon the 
platform sat Rev. Messrs. Blakeslee and 
Emerson, Dr. Parker, W. J. Swinburne, 
and several ladies beside the speakers. 
The announcement was made that Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster would speak on woman suf- 
frage and prohibition at the Opera House, 
on Friday evening, next week. 


LETTER FROM FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

The Executive Board of the Rhode I[s- 
land W. C. T. U. met on Friday, March 
25. The National Superintendent of the 
Department of Legislation and Franchise, 
Mrs. Wallace, made an address in favor of 
W.C.'T. U. work to secure the ballot for 
women. Mrs. E. J. Smith made an address 
ringing with arguments to show that 
‘Christian women should advocate the bal- 
lot for women for the sake of the poor and 
downtrodden of their sex; for the sake of 
those who do men’s work for women’s 
wages the world over.” The followin 
letter from the National President, ad- 
dressed to R. I. State President, Mrs. E. 
S. Burlingame, was read: 
My Dear Mrs. Burlingame : 

have heard with rejoicing you have passed 

submission of Woman Suffrage Amendment. 
What an opportunity! It is one in six thousand 
years. It seems to me every W. C. T. U. gun 
should now concentrate on the enemy from bal- 
lot-box heights, and bang away as steadily as in 
April of one year ago. You can clinch enforce- 
ment forever and a day if you win now. With 
your skilled and disciplined leadership in the 
white ribbon brigade, you can do better execution 
than women ever did before. God grant the vic- 
tory. Frances E. WILLARD. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE, APRIL 2, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In the last ten days, since Thursday, 
March 24, forty-two meetings have been 
held under the auspices of the Rhode Is- 
land Woman Suffrage Association, in the 
interest of the woman suffrage amend- 
ment. 

From three to seven meetings are usual- 
ly held every night. 

It keeps us at the woman suffrage head- 
quarters in a grand rush, and a large num- 
ber of our speakers are busy every even- 





ing. 
Meetings held in the last ten days were 
as follows: : 


Thursday, March 24, Providence, Au- 
burn, East Greenwich, Elmwood. 

Friday, March 25, Providence, Newport, 
Slatersville, Barrington, Hills Grove. 

Saturday, March 26, Providence, Paw- 
tucket. 

Sunday, March 27, Fruit Hill. 

Monday, March 28, Providence, Har- 
mony, Apponaug, Westerly. 

Tuesday, March 29, Providence, Quid- 
nick, Providerce, Tiverton. 

Wednesday, March 30, Providence, 
Olneyville, Chepachet, Peace Dale, Little 
Compton, Valley Falls, Pascoag. 

Thursday, March 31, East Greenwich, 
Hope Valley, Washington, Woonsocket, 
Arnold’s Mills. 








Friday, April 1, North Scituate, Phenix, 
Anthony, Newport. 

Saturday, April 2, Natick, Providence, 
Pawtucket, and Warren. 

The speakers at these meetings have 
been Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, ‘Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Ex-Gov. Wallace, of Indiana, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, 
Mrs. E. 8. Burlingame, Mary F. Eastman, 
Mrs. A. A. Claflin, Katharine A. Steven- 
son, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, Rev. Frederic A. 
Hinckley, Hulda B. Loud, Rev. C. B. Pit- 
blado, and a host of local speakers. Hon. 
Thomas Chace, Hon. Henry Ballou, Rev. 
Augustus Woodbury, and many others, 
State senators and representatives, Repub- 
licans, Democrats, Third Party Prohibi- 
tionists, Knights of Labor, and men of 
every party and denomination, are helping 
us. How it will all end we cannot tell. 
If only those vote who have positive con- 
victions, we should stand, I think, ten to 
one. If men who profess to be indifferent 
or undecided vote against the amendment, 
we shall lose it. 

A prominent editor of one of the Provi- 
dence newspapers helped me in making 
arrangements for a meeting recently. He 
said: “If you have women in all the vot- 
ing precincts, you will carry the State. 
Men will not do your work for you. You 
must do it yourselves.” 

GRAND RALLIES NEXT WEEK. 

All work is to be concentrated in Provi- 
dence, April 4 and 5. Half of Rhode Is- 
land is here. 

Reeves’ American Band, which is only 
second to Gilmore’s in this country, will 
be at our service both evenings, and the 
patriotic chord, touched by us, we ex- 
pect will be stirred then. Meetings will 
be held as follows: 

Monday, April 4, Woonsocket; Centre- 
dale; Armory Hall, Greenville; Baptist 
Church, Wickford; Vaughn Hall, Provi- 
dence; Low’s Opera House, 2.30 P. M., 
Chairman, Rev. Henry C. Westwood, 
D.D.; 7.30 P. M., Chairman, Augustine 
Jones. ‘Lhe speakers for the day will be 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, Rev. C. B. Pitblado, 
Mrs. Katharine A. Stevenson, Mrs. A. A. 
Claflin, Rev. Ada C. Bowles, and others. 

Tuesday, April 5, Low’s Opera House, 
Providence, 2.30 P. M., Chairman, Rev. H. 
I. Cushman. Thespeakers for the day are 
Mrs. Ex-Gov. Wallace, Mrs. E. 8. Bur- 
lingame, Wm Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. 
F. A. Hinckley, Miss Mary F. Eastman, 
Rev. J. H. Larry, and others. Westerley, 
Armory Hall; Harrisville, Ballou’s Hall; 
Carolina Mills, Samoset Hall. 

Then hurrah for the polls, Wednesday ! 

It seems as though enough work had 
been done here to convince the voters that 
the amendment is right. In the headquar- 
ters at Butler’s exchange, twenty or thirty 
men and women are busy most of the 
time in sending literature to the 40,000 
voters of the State. 

I was in one town to-day where they 
told me that a canvass had been made 
and the town found to be strongly in favor. 
The good sense of Rhode Island is for it. 
They have not made so many converts in 
twenty-five years as this month has made. 
It has been a grand work, worth all the 
time and money spent. 

We hear with great pleasure of the 
cheers given to our own Judge Pitman, at 
a mass meeting in Music Hall, Providence, 
last Thursday evening, when he spoke at 
length for the woman suffrage amend- 
ment. This question has great applause 
whenever mentioned even incidentally in 
aspeech. There is a good time coming! 

Cora Scott Ponp. 
———eoo— 


LADIES’ DAY AT NORFOLK CLUB. 


Wednesday was ‘Ladies’ Day” at the 
Norfolk Club. The occasion was remark- 
able for the quantity of woman suffrage 
that mingled with the speeches. The 
chief speakers, Gov. Ames, Ex-Gov. Long, 
Lieut.-Gov. Brackett, and Rev. Philip 8S. 
Moxom, were all friends of the reform. 
His Excellency Governor Ames, said: 


“In no way has the club done itself 
reater credit than by entertaining its 
ady friends. I can see by the expression 
of your countenances that you have never 
entertained any guests more influential 
and satisfactory, and none you esteem 
more highly, than those of to-night. We 
all know in our daily lives how essential 
to us is the presence and influence of 
women; but when it comes to politics 
many of us are somewhat selfish, and are 
not enlightened and just enough to allow 
woman her just rights. Now, ladies, I 
wish to assure you that I am in favor of 
granting you political rights. In my in- 
augural message to the Legislature, a large 
part of it (I think two whole lines) was 
devoted to advocating your right to munic- 
ipal suffrage. I put it on the broad 
ground of simple justice.” 


Ex-Governor Long’s speech was devoted 
to the pension bill; but he has spoken in 
behalf of equal rights for women so often 
on other occasions that no one can be in 
doubt as to his sentiments. Rev. Mr. 
Moxom said: 


“I believe that the principles of politi- 
cal ethics will, in time to come, not only 








be taught in the public schools, but in the 
Sunday schools as well, and that women 
will have the right to stand where oy 
ought to stand, on a full equality wi 
the men.” 

Lieut. Gov. Brackett said : 

“This occasion has a healthful interest. 
If it shall result in interestiog the ladies in 

ublic affairs, it will do a great good. 

very t cause is always aided and fos- 
tered M woman’s influence. Although 
women have not to-day the power to take 
part in public affairs, which I hope thev at 
some time will have the right to do, they 
can, nevertheless, do much good work by 
inciting their husbands and sons to attend 
to their political duties.” 


i -ee0<e-— ——. 
VIEWS OF A SOUTHERN SUFFRAGIST. 


In view of the remarkable fact that 
while two-thirds of the U. 8S. Senators from 
the former free States voted last January 
for the woman suffrage resolve, all the 
Southern Senators voted solid against it. 
we asked an educated and reliable colored 
friend, resident in one of the Gulf States, 
some questions. He replies: 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In answer to your questions, I will say: 

1. Our Legislature meets alternate years, 
and this is the off year. 

2. There are about thirteen negroes in 
the House and one in the Senate. 

3. These negroes are all Republicans or 
Republican Fusionists. 

4. The Republicans have no influence in 
our State which the dominant party Yeels 
bound to respect. 

5. A petition for woman suffrage in 
municipal and county elections, by statute, 
on an educational qualification, would be 
the only thing likely to receive respectful 
consideration from the Southern mind. 
Because: 

(a) The whites being the educated class, 
this would not seem to be putting the 
white women upon an ‘objectionable 
equality” with negro women. 

(b) It would give the whites an immense 
numerical advantage over the negroes, 
which the average white person so much 
desires, and is determined at all hazard to 
have. 

(c) It would give the prohibitionists a 
powerful lever with which to overturn the 
rum curse. ‘There is a strong anti-rum 
sentiment in the South, notably in Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi. Our Southern 
Legislatures lean that way by large majori- 
ties. This is mainly because we are minus 
the foreign element which has cursed the 
North, East, and West with intemperance. 
The South is more American than are 
other sections. 

(d) Lastly, because it is right. 

I put this consideration last, because, un- 
fortunately, right with the average white 
person is the last consideration. 

Intelligence is the true standard qualifl- 
cation for the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise. Intelligence must finally rule the 
world by virtue of its right to do so. . 
Giving the ballot to Southern women on 
the condition of education would leave out 
most of the negro women, and, in many 
ways, would work disadvantage to the 
race. Yet I am not sure but that it would 
stimulate the race to education, also. And 
this disadvantage to us should not stay 
the advance of right. I love the black 
race, but I love the human race better. 
If I know what “‘universal suffrage” is, I 
du not believe in it. It seems to me that 
intelligence is the proper qualification for 
the elective franchise. ‘The sex and prop- 
erty qualifications seem wrong to me. 
Any really true person who spends six 
months among my illiterate ‘*brethren in 
black’? must have his universal suffrage 
proclivities pretty seriously shaken up! 

The recent U. 8. Senate vote on woman 
suffrage is suggestive. It suggests that 
the South is still true to its Bourbon rec- 
ord. It suggests that the Democratic 
party is still the party of oppression. It 
suggests that a new party is needed—a 
party devoted to the elevation of woman, 
justice to the negro, and the destruction of 
the rum power. The “Grand Old Party” 


was born unto this holy calling—buf? 


“poor thing, itis dead!” It brought our 
race from the land of Egypt, across the 
Red Sea, and left us on the other shore in 
the borders of Etham, thence to wander in 
the wilderness. And behold! old Pharaoh 
and his hosts, who were supposed to have 
been buried in the sea, were not dead; 
but in full armor they rose up before us 
to oppose our progress to the land of 
promise. At every step of our journey for 
the last twenty years they have beset us 
from behind and before with pestilence, 
fire, and sword. G. O. P. has now and 
then disputed with Pharoah as to whether 
Pharoah was doing the proper thing, but 
has never once raised its strong arm to 
protect its allies, its grateful allies. All 
the time, we were holding on to the coat- 
tails of the G. O. P. with the grip of des- 
peration—hoping, praying for mercy from 
Pharaoh, alternately beseeching and de- 
manding protection from G.O. P. On 
learning the truth, we found that the 
G. O. P. itself was really trying to con- 








—_—___ 


ciliate and make terms with Pharaoh ang 
his hosts, and it tacitly gave us to under. 
stand that we must do the same. There 
was no divine power that would, and no 
human power that could, protect us. 

So it is. And here we are—a race borp 
slaves in the midst of a race born masters, 
the one as powerless as the other is power. 
ful. In the State of Louisiana, for ip. 
stance, the white race may to-morrow 
murder ten thousand of the blacks in two 
hours. The U. 8S. Government would not 
condescend even to send down a surgeop 
to dress a single wound. What is the 
U.S. Government to me? In what right 
can it protect me? In what right will it 
protect me? It is a big institution, away 
off yonder somewhere, which requires me 
to pay just so much taxes in peace, and to 
shoot so many balls in war; that’s all. [t 
tells me that it cannot protect me in my 
pursuit of happiness, that it has no power 
to protect my life and my liberties. Such 
a government must have sprung from the 
devil, and men were his satanic majesty’s 
representatives. It needs the heart and 
conscience and emotion of woman in it. 
A woman never would have made such a 
bungling thing as itis. Practically, I am 
no citizen of the United States; Iam a cit- 
izen of the State of Georgia, or Alabama, 
or Mississippi, or Texas. For to these, by 
the fiat of the U. S. Supreme Court, I must 
look for my protection as a citizen. 

In all my life I never voted any ticket 
save the Republican ticket. I love the 
good old party of Sumner, Wilson, Mor- 
ton, and Andrew. But I almost hate the 
Republican party of to-day. I would not 
vote the Democratic ticket for my right 
hand, and [ would not vote the Republi- 
can ticket for my left hand, as that party 
now stands. Itisa fraud. It is false to 
the negro, untrue to woman, and rides 
upon a barrel of rum! ‘That party re- 
peatedly insults our dignity by presuming 
that we will cling to it regardless of its 
treatment of us. I am in for any party 
that will inscribe upon its banner, ‘*Liberty 
to humanity, and death to rum!” 

If the woman suffrage cause is to be 
agitated in the Gulf States, it should begin 
with neither a black person nor a Northern 
person. Its success would largely depend 
upon its source. My reasons for saying 
this must be plain to you. Is it not possi- 
ble to begin the publication of a woman 
suffragejournalin the South? For obvious 
reasons it is hard to find a Southern ful- 
crum for a Northern lever to raise a South- 
erp weight. I have already seen Southern 
journals hissing at woman suffrage as a 
‘“Northern mischievous invovation which 
would be detrimental to Southern inter- 
ests.” Houston. 


-— eo a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


It seems eminently proper that it should 
be the State of Rhode Island, to whose 
early history the cause of spiritual free- 
dom owes so much, which first among our 
Eastern States puts to popular vote the 
proposition of suffrage for women. Rhode 
Island was the first State, I believe, to 
place women, even indirectly, among its 
official custodians of the neglected and 
criminal classes, and it would seem quite 
fitting that Woman Suffrage should first 
be adopted there. Rhode Island has not 
indeed had, like Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, the preliminary experience 
of school suffrage for women; but this 
measure has been, in Massachusetts at 
least, set round with so many legal cm- 
plications that its working affords little 
instruction, except to show that even a 
small number of good women have a per- 
ceptibly civilizing and decorous effect in 
municipal elections; and that bad women 
absent themselves wholly from the voting- 
places. 

[have always maintained that the two 
main reasons why women need the ballot 
are (1) for self-respect, and (2) for self- 
protection. 

It is idle to say that women are prohib- 
ited from voting as a compliment to their 
purity and elevation, so long as they share 
that prohibition with idiots and criminals. 
While slavery lasted, it was always claimed 
by those who defended it, that the negroes 
were better offas slaves; but the sufferers 
never quite perceived the force of the ar- 
gument when they saw slaves set free 4% 
the reward of saving their master’s lives, 
or when they saw freemen sold into 
slavery for crime. It is the same with 
women to-day. The company in which 
disfranchisement puts them keeps disfran- 
chisement from appearing in the light of 
a crowning mercy. 

Again, women need the ballot for self- 
protection. The presence of one womat 
to speak for herself in the General Assem- 
bly, will be a better guarantee of her sex’s 
pretection from legal injury than will the 
pledged votes of a majority of men. Next 
to this will be the presence there of those 
whom her vote elected. Benjamin Frank- 
lin wrote: **They who have no voice nor 
vote in the electing of representatives, 4° 
not enjoy liberty, but are absolutely &=- 
slaved to those who have votes, and 1 
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representatives.” I have heard a 
eiuen of the Judiciary Committee of 


the Rhode Island House of Representa- 
tives admit with frank shame, that he had 
no attention to certain points of in- 
in the legislation respecting women, 
until women themselves came before the 
committee to demand suffrage; and I have 
seen in Rhode Island strong measures in 
to the property rights of women 
introduced by conservative members un- 
der the same pressure. The improved 
legislation of the last forty years, in re- 
to women, has come very largely 
from the direct demand of the class to be 
benefited; and would have come much 
sooner, and would be held much more se- 
curely, if women only had votes. Insome 
States, as New York, backward steps have 
actually been-taken because women had 
pot the safeguard of the ballot. 

An objection to woman suffrage derived 
from want of military service in war seems 
to me quite trivial, because (1) women do 
actually render such service by bringing 
soldiers into the world, and by nursing and 
providing for sick or wounded men; and 
(2) the proportion of men who actually 
perform active military service is very 
small, and nobody would think of giving 
them any particular rights as voters in 
consequence of such performance. One 
such appeal as that of Clara Barton to the 
soldiers of the Army of the Potomac 
should outweigh a hundred objections 
from men who never personally went to 
the war. Yet these, I have always ob- 
served, are generally the men most ready 
to use this argument against women. 

‘THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
In The Amendment. 
Cambridge, Mass., March 20, 1887. 
Rat A. - SOE 
MRS. SAXON IN KANSAS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

J feel sure the Republican party is pro- 
posing to give woman suffrage and tem- 
perance planks of the strongest character 
in the platform of 1888. Everything I see 
or read indicates it, as well as much that [ 
hear. Every favorable State discussion adds 
to this opinion, and I have had the same 
information given me by men high in 
office. It would give them a tremendous 
power, for the best and strongest women 
in the nation would ‘‘stump” the country 
forthem. I frankly avow that I am first 
a suffragist, then all else is added thereto. 


I found the women in Dodge City wait- } 


ing for me;—and such meetings! ‘The 
church was crowded to overflowing. I 
spoke five times; once to women alone, 
once to men alone, and three times to a 
crowded church; and last evening the men 
rented the Opera House, a fine one, seating 
over six hundred, and I found it crowded 
full, not even standing-room being left. 
I spoke on labor and its connection with 
suffrage. 

The W. C. T. U. urged me to organize 
a suffrage society, which I did, enrolling 
forty members. When I spoke in that 
place, the women were demanding the 
closing of the saloons; and a Loyal League 
was formed. A year ago the voters had 
defeated prohibition and temperance men, 
and mobbed the district attorney for try- 
ing to prosecute. 

At Larned I left the wife of Senator 
Bush, an ardent suffragist, in full posses- 
sion of all means to organize a strong 
Suffrage Union, auxiliary to the State 
Society, looking to full suffrage. She is 
4 Standing argument in, favor of the bal- 
lot in the hands of women. Her family 
of growing girls are beautiful, accom- 
plished, broad-minded, and competent in 
all departments of domestic life—altogeth- 
er a most charming family. The ladies 
there have, in the personf Dr. Spaulding, 
4woman physician, one of the brightest, 
Strongest, and most helpful natures I ever 
met. Her character reflects credit on any 
enterprise in which she engages. Men 
give her the same respect they give to any 
business man. 

Taking it all in all, Kansas is leading in 
the march of progress, and her women 
Will show the world that this State is in 
advance in more ways than one. 

The equitable property laws of Kansas 
show their effect in one way that cannot 
fail to be observed. If a contribution is 
called for among women alone, they con- 
tribute as men do, seeming to carry a 
purse with them. I have observed this, in 
Contrast with every other State. Kansas 
Comes out ahead, in showing that better 
laws for women have in every sense in- 
spired more respect for them in the minds 
ofmen. My father used to say: “A man 
Would trust a woman with his honor, but 
feared to trust her with his purse.” 

The G. A. R. women of the Relief 
Corps say that already they see an entire 
difference in the way men listen to their 
Views, and that an indescribable difference 
is felt by the women, real, yet intangible 
“sthe wind. Ihave heard this statement 
made by two sets of women in different 
Places, 

Your paper is invaluable, and so every 
Teader says. Yours most truly, 

ELIZABETH L. SAXON. 





On Tuesday afternoon, the members of 
the Women’s Ciub assembled in their par- 
lors to hear from the lips of the Pundita 
Ramabai an account of the education of 
women in India, and the occasion was one 
of unusual interest. The honored guest, 
with her bright, intelligent face, set oft by 
the snowy Eastern draperies which en- 
veloped both head and figure, was listened 
to by all with breathless attention, as she 
drew a most vivid picture of the degraded 
condition of her countrywomen. ‘The de- 
sire of her heart is to secure the establish- 
ment of schools in India, in which the 
starved and down-trodden young widows 
of her race may be saved from despair and 
suicide by being educated as teachers, and 
supported during the period of their stud- 
jes. After the meeting, a contribution of 
sixty dollars was raised spontaneously 
among those present, to aid in furthering 
this worthy object. E. C. 

RS a 
MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 


Bay City, MICH., MARCH 23, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Enclosed I send you a copy of address 
given by Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, of 
Detroit, at the “shearing” granted by the 
Legislative Committee having the bill for 
municipal woman suffrage incharge. The 
vote will be taken about April 12. The 
Legislature has already antagonized the 
liquor traffic by submitting a prohibition 
amendment, and the courage may be lack- 
ing to do more at present, though I am 
convinced by a personal canvass that the 
sentiments of a majority of the Legislature 
are favorable to municipal woman suf- 
frage. The State W.S. A. is doing all we 
know how to do. If the bill is lost, it will 
not be for lack of work on our part. 

The newspapers throughout the State 
made very flattering mention of the ‘‘hear- 
ing.” ‘The attitude of the press of this 
State has changed very much within the 
last three years. It is now quite unusual to 
see a fling against woman suffrage such as 
used to confront us every day. For all 
these things we are thankful. 

Mary L. Dor, 
President Michigan W. 8S. A. 


eee —-- 
KANSAS WOMEN WILL VOTE. 





The women of Meade Centre are regis- 
tering, and woe unto the man or set of 
men whom they “sit down upon.” 

Three hundred and fifty women have 
registered up to four o’clock to-day. Still 
the boom rolls on.—Emporia News. 

The Anthony Republican says that 
women are registering earlier and in great- 
er numbers than the male population. 

—_————— a a. a ae ———— 
NO POLICE MATRON. 


Magzie Quinn, a reputable young woman 
of Pittsburgh, fell on the street in a fit, 
was carried to the police station, charged 
with drunkenness, put in a cell with other 
female prisoners, who, when she became 
conscious, taunted her with being drunk; 
and the result of all this was that the 
girl lost her reason.—N. Y. Sun. 

Had there been a police matron in 
charge, this would not have happened, says 
The Question. 


+> 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEW YoOrK, MARCH 29, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Annual Convention of the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Association 
is to be held in Masonic ‘lemple, in this 
city on Wednesday and Thursday, April 
20 and 21. Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, Mrs. Caro- 
line Gilkey Rogers, Mrs. Ciara Neymann, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Moore, and other well-known 
speakers will be present. The headquar- 
ters during the Convention will be at Mil- 
ler’s Hotel, 41 West 26th Street. All 
friends throughout the State are cordially 
invited to be present. All county societies 
will please send delegates. 


, The following week, Wednesday and 


Thursday, April 27 and 28, a Western 
New York Convention will be held at 
Rochester, in the Clinton Street Universal- 


| ist Church. Miss Susan B. Anthony will 


preside, and several of the above-men- 
tioned speakers will be present. Mrs. 
Laura C. Fray, Mrs. L. C. Smith, and Miss 
Mary Anthony are.actively pushing the 
preparations. Letters of inquiry as to the 
entertainment of delegates, etc., may be 
addressed to Mrs. L. C. Smith, 30 N. Wash- 
ington Street. Friends who find the jour- 
ney to New York too distant, can be pres- 
ent at this Convention. All who are able 
to do so, should be present at both. 

I suppose every reformer has sometimes 
thought of the fable of the man and the 
donkey. Itisso difficult to please every 
one! Last fall we were severely blamed 
by some friends for endorsing the nomina- 
tion of Henry George for mayor, because 
he stood on the United Labor Party Plat- 
form which endorsed woman suffrage$ and 





now some of the members of the’ United 
Labor Party are quite vexed that we do 
not actively co-operate with them, while 
many of our Prohibition friends are out of 
all patience with us because we do not 
affiliate more closely with them. The Re- 
publicans are confident that we ought to 
devote our. energies to maintaining the 
supremacy of their party as the one that 
has done most for us, and the Democrats 
who are in sympathy with our movement, 
feel that they also have a claim upon us. 
Among all these appeals it is a difficult 
matter to maintain an independent course. 
Yet we cannot but feel that at present it is 
premature to make a close alliance with 
any of the great political organizations 
If we did, our fate might be like that of 
the lamb in his famous endeavor to make 
a comrade of the lion. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 E. 44th Street, March 29, 1887. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Julia M. Sprague gave a lecture to 
the ladies of Roxbury on ‘*What I Saw in 
Utah,” on Thursday, March 3, in the par- 
lors of Mrs. Whitman. 


The New York City Woman Suffrage 
League, Mrs. L. D. Blake, president, meets 
on the first Thursday evening of every 
month at No. 4 Lexington Avenue. 

The New York Society for Political 
Study, Mrs. Emily L. Wakeman, presi- 
dent, meets every Wednesday at 3 P. M., 
at 36 Irving Place. 

The Brooklyn, N. Y., Woman Suftrage 
Society, Mrs. Eliza S. Rawson, president, 
meets on the third Tuesday of every 
month at 3 P. M., at 80 Willoughby Street. 

At the close of registration in Leaven- 
worth, Kan., March 25, 5,268 names had 
been entered on the books, 1,764 of whom 
were women, 438 of the latter being col- 
ored. 

The registration in Lawrence, Kansas, 
will reach 3,000. Of this number fully 
1,000 are women. And yet some say the 
women do not want to vote.— Topeka Cop- 
ital. 

Brookline has elected two ladies as mem- 
bers of the Board of Health and as Over- 
seers of the Poor,without opposition. The 
town voted no-license for the first time in 
many years. 

In England, single women and widows 
have had full municipal suffrage for 
eighteen years. Mr. Gladstone says they 
exercise it ‘‘without detriment, and with 
great advantage.” 

The Supreme Court of Kansas has de- 
cided that a married woman need not take 
her husband’s name unless she chooses. 
Hon. Samuel E. Sewall and Ellis Gray 
Loring expressed the same legal opinion 
years ago. 

The regular executive meeting of the 
N. W.S. A. of Massachusetts was held in 
the Directors’ Parlor, of the N. E. Wom- 
en’s Club, on Friday of last week. The 
chief items of woman suffrage news for the 
month were enumerated. 

A correspondent writes from Welling- 
ton, Kas.: ‘*The woman suffragists have 
met in council and are all going to vote in 
Wellington. They are registering in large 
numbers, and, depend upon it, their voice 
and vote will be heard at the spring elec- 
tion.” 

Observe the pains which an anti-woman 
suffragist takes, in a tirade against equal 
franchise, to convince his hearers of his 
very high regard for women. Why does 
he feel thus called upon? Does he in- 
stinctively feel this to be necessary to ex- 
cuse his position on the subject ?— Blaine 
(W. T.) Journal. 

Rev. George W. Cooke has resigned his 
charge of the Unitarian Church in West 
Dedham, to take effect in June. He has 
been pastor there for six and one-half 
years, and has been an active worker in 
the interests of the parish. During his 
ministry, a fine parsonage, costing $3,000, 
has been built. 

In Iowa the average wages paid women 
school teachers are twenty-seven dollars, 
while men teachers receive thirty-two dol- 
lars. Disfranchisement thus costs each 
female teacher forty-five dollars per year. 
There should be no discrimination on ac- 
count of sex, and there need be none in 
Kansas if the women so will.— Leavenworth 
Times. 

Because of the recent nihilist attempt on 
the life of the Czar of Russia, the college 
for the higher education of women has 
been ordered to be closed! Just why wom- 
en must be denied education because men 
commit acts of violence does not appear, 
except on the general idea prevalent since 
the time of Adam that, if men go wrong, 
women must be punished.—Lillie Devereux 
Blake, in The Question. 

The three great forces for the uplifting 
of society are religion, education, and law. 
The least of these is the law, but it is the 
register of the average opinion of the peo- 
ple. That average ought to include the 
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For Ladies, Misses, 





PATENTED. 


the growlng little ones has 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


611, . Boned 
* 621, Children’s—without Bones 
* 631, Infants’ o “ 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST isa perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, oer be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 

t of a corset front, so that a corset and a 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Ch 
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PRICES, 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones................. $1.75 
* 601 “ « © BRS WE Occ cccécctcecces 2.00 
“oe, * Laced Back, Boned Pront and Back.......... 2.25 
** 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones................+. 1.50 





For Ladies and Misses, take @ snug measure around waist Over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious ent, 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory. 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THk WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

sa One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


convictions of women. 


religion and education.—Rev. Henry W. 
Blanchard. 

The vote of the Legislature to admit 
women to the polls on the license quesjon 
may be taken as a welcome indication that 
the barriers of prejudice are giving way 
before the rising waters of public opinion. 
When women vote on equal terms with 
men on one or two great questions, it will 
not be long before their exclusion from 
the ballot-box on any question will come 
to an end.—Boston Globe. 

The Morning Journal had a would-be 
funny article on woman suffrage in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in a recent issue, the only re- 
deeming feature of which was that men 
were caricatured as well as women. ‘The 
worst of it is that as there are some fool- 
ish people yet alive, some of these simple- 
minded folks may think the article is 
founded on fact. 

A patent has been taken out for ‘‘a com- 
bined bustle and chair,” something like a 
very light camp chair attached to the back 
of the overskirt. This invention should 
tind favor, especially with shop-girls and 
artists. The burden of carrying a sketch- 
ing-stool would thus be avoided; and if a 
bustle must be worn, it might as well be 
made useful. 

The Home for Intemperate Women, 
which has had the devoted care of that 
warm-hearted matron, Mrs. Charpiot, for 
nearly eight years, now contains forty- 
three inmates. The Home, at 41 Worcester 
Street, is opened to the inspection of the 
public at all hours of the day. Seventy 
per cent. of the expenses is earned by the 
inmates, the rest is contributed by friends. 
Mrs. Charpiot desires to increase the facil- 
ities so that 100 women can be admitted, 
and the institution be made entirely self- 
supporting. 

Light is thrown on the woman question 
by the remark of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, that “if a woman can market well, 
she ought to be intelligent enough to vote.” 
This idea, the New York World thinks, ‘*is 
probably based on the assumption that the 
selection of pork chops is a similar process 
to the selection of politicians.” It can be 
further remarked that, if better results 
were not secured in the. selection of pork 
chops for the breakfast-table than in the 
election of politicians for office, there 
would be trouble in a large number of the 
happy families of this country.— Topeka 
Capital. 

Lend a Hand declares that the higher 
education of women in Russia was not es- 
tablished without strong resistance on the 
part of the Government. ‘About the year 
1859, the women began to clamor for a 
university education. Their admittance 
was forbidden, and they went to France 
and Switzerland to obtain the advantages 
of study denied them in their own country. 
The Government was led, at last, to be- 
lieve that these women, on their return, 
would promulgate even more liberal ideas 
than if allowed the education they sought 
at home. This was the strong point that 
gained them their concessions.” 


An amusing incident occurred on the 
day of the primary meeting for nomina- 
tion of a mayor at Topeka, Kansas. A 
young man, whose wife was too young to 
vote, declared that he would spoil the vote 
of the first woman he saw at the polls, by 
voting the other ticket. He was a *‘Met- 
sker” man. A lady friend of the young 
man and an opponent of Metsker, being 
told what he had said, stepped up to the 
window with her (Beal) ballot doubled, 
and said to him: ‘*What have you against 
Metsker? What’s to hinder him from mak- 
ing a good Mayor, I’d like to know”? At 
the same time she dropped in her (Beal) 
ballot. Quick as a flash, in went his (Beal) 
ballot to offset, as he supposed, her vote 
for Metsker. ‘Too late he realized that 
he had been sold, and by a woman voter! 





Over 700 different patterns and colorings of 
Brussels carpeting are shown by John H. Pray, 
Sons & Co. Their line of marked-down standard 
Brussels is unusually large just at this time. 


Until women vote 
we do not have the highest expression of 








CONSUMPTIUN CURED, 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
| had placed in his hands by an East India Mis- 
| sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
| for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
| and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
| eure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
| plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Aetu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


GLOVES 


FOR EASTER. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 














Has just received from London and Paris 
a very choice selection of GLOVES, and 
invites an early examination of the same. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Manufacturers’ Agents. 


Woodstock Oarpets are presented to the public 
as filling the requirements of an 


ARTISTIC RUG 


—AT A— 


Moderate Price. 


They are of English manufacture, and are woven 
in one piece, in a great variety of sizes. The de- 
signs are largely furnished by Morris & Oo. of 
London, and the colorings are suoh as will har- 
monize in the present style of interior decorations. 
Th 





Genuine English Woodstocks 


Oan be purchased only from 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
558 and 560 Washington St. ; 
30 to 34 Harrison Ave. Extension. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


His Star in the East. 


A Study in the Early Aryan Religions. By LE1GH- 
rON PARKS, Rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $1.50. 








This book is an important contribution to the study 
of comparative religion, written from full knowledge 
of the literature of the subject; from personal obser- 
vations in China, Japan, and India; and in a spirit of 
generous appreciation. 


The Feud of Oakfield Creek. 


A Novel of California. By Josi1an Royce, Ph.D., 
author of “California,” in the series of Ameri 
can Commonwealths. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 


Daffodils. 


A new Volume of Poems. By Mrs. A. D. T. Wu1t- 
NEY, author of “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,”’ 
“Bonnyborough,” etc. 16mo, in unique binding, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


Pansies. 


A volume of Poems by Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, 
A New Edition, in similar style to ‘“Daffodils.’’ 
16mo. $1.25. 


A Club of One. 


The Note Book of a Man who might have beeii 
Sociable. 16mo, gilt top, specially attractive in 
typography, presswork, and binding. $1.25. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent mail, tpaid, 
on receipt of pe Pon by the publishers, y — 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
6 ERM A Boilers, Stew Pans, Nap- 
pies, Covered, Jugs, Tea 
Pots, Coffee Boilers,Choc- 
olate Pots, COOKING Cracker Jars, 
Butter Pots, Stew Pans, 
Match Jars, etc. Fine finished 
goods at a moderate price. Our WARE 
Spring importation now open. 


GUY BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 





Pitchers, Pipkins, Milk 





33 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
BUILDERS. 


BY BERTHA H. ELLSWORTH. 








From the South, on eager wing, 
Come the builders of the Spring ; 
Fall of cheer the songs they sing. 
But, though yet the winds blow chill, 
And the earth is brown and bare, 
They to work have faith and skill, 
And they gather treasure where 
We in Nature's face can see 
Only barren poverty. 


But for homes they would prepare 
Close to earth or high in air, 
Each finds plenty and to spare. 
Each kind in his different way 
Builds as God designed he should. 
I wonder if they ever say, 
Yours is bad and mine is good!" 
Or do only mortals speak 
Thus, as for the truth they seek? 


For, like birds, each as he may, 
Gleans of greater truths each day 
Shreds and fragments by the way. 
Birds, for nests, with greater ease 
Can exhaust this world, forsooth, 
Than one human mind can seize 
All God’s universe of truth; 
Each according to his mould 
Can some portion grasp and hold. 


As the eagle seeks the sky, 
And on rocks his eyrie high 
Builds, where weaker birds would die; 
As with strong, exultant wings, 
From the height his strength has won, 
With undazzled eye he springs 
Higher still, to greet the sun, 
Strong souls, high above the clod, 
Build and soar to seek their God. 


But on weak and strong doth fall 
Sunlight, and God’s love for all 
Broods above the great and small. 
But when clouds and rainfalls come, 
We, who lack the eagles’ strength 
And the brown bird’s sheltered home, 
Struggle, cry, and fear at length, 
In our weariness and pain, 
That our work is worthless, vain. 


Without earthly refuge warm, 
Father, I through night and storm, 
Seek the shelter of Thine arm. 
Teach me where mine errors lurk! 
*Gainst all evil make me strong! 
Then I'll build a better work 
And can sing a sweeter song, 
While I glean with clearer sight 
In Thy fields of truth and right. 
Lincoln Centre, Kansas. 


a a idl . 


POPLAR LEAVES. 


BY A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 


The wind blows down the dusty street; 
And, through my soul that grieves, 
It brings a sudden odor sweet- 
A smell of poplar leaves. 


O leaves that herald in the spring, 
© freshness young and pure, 

Into my weary soul you bring 
The vigor to endure. 


The wood is near, but out of sight, 
Where all the poplars grow; 

Straight up and tall and silver-white, 
They quiver in a row. 


My love was out of sight, but near; 
And, through my soul that grieves, 
A sudden memory wafts her here 
As fresh as poplar leaves. 
— 


IN SPRING. 





BY MARY CARLISLE. 


Ah! when the robins make melodious 
The twilight dusk, when sealy leaf-buds swell, 
When mosses in the swamps grow living green, 
When downy catkins suit the willow well; 


When golden warm the sunshine glows at noon, 
When earth its bounty Danae-like receives, 
When in the woods the Indian-miskodeed 
Hangs its pink bells above the last year’s leaves ; 


When blackbird concerts in the elm tree tops 
Foretell the summer’s carnival of song, 

We'll smile and say, “‘Dear heart, the spring is here; 
And, after all, the winter was not long.”’ 


So will it be when, life’s long journey over, 

Its storms all braved, its thorny pathways trod, 
Upon some day of days, our eyes shall open 

On the fair city built and kept by God. 


And, gazing on its radiant spires and turrets, 
And listening to the burst of heavenly song, 

We'll smile and say: ‘‘Eternity is dawning, 
And, after all, dear heart, life was not long.” 


_— Oo 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
NOBODY TO BLAME. 


BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


(Continued.) 

CuarpTeR XVIII.—A SporLep CHILD. 

Mr. Maxwell sat in his office, absorbed 
in business. It was not a dismal, grimy 
office, such as many business men affect. 
On the contrary, the fine taste, I might 
say the disposition to luxury, which had 
expressed itself in all his appointments in 
the days of prosperity, still pervaded 
this room where so much of his life was 
now spent. His own dress was a little 
threadbare, his carpet a little faded; there 
was evidently no renewal anywhere, for, 
although again on the high road to fortune, 
Mr. Maxwell was one of those old-fash- 
ioned merchants who fail to comprehend 
the new theories of business compromises ; 
and the steady purpose of his life was to 
stand once more in the position approved 
by the New ‘Testament, and to owe no 
man anything. The room was silent, save 
for the scratching of two other pens, 
where the clerk, who meant to be a mer- 
chant, cultivated a bearing far more por- 
tentous than that of his mild employer, 
and frowned severely upon the errand boy, 
who meant to be a clerk and who was em- 


ploying his leisure moments, with his 
little legs curled round those of a very tall 
stool at an unoccupied desk, in writing 
over scraps of paper from the waste basket. 
*His pen went faster than the elerk’s, and 
his look of business hurry was more im- 
posing. Now and then he stopped to put 
his pen behind his ear, looking anxiously 
at the clerk’s, to be sure of the proper 
angle. 

Scratch, seratch, scratch. Now the sil- 
ver tongue of the mantel clock brought up 
all three with a little check, and straight- 
way each discovered that beneath the oc- 
cupation which he had deemed absorbing, 
was flowing an uadercurrent of thought, 
far away from and independent, of it. In 
this under world, the errand-boy, who ex- 
pected to be a clerk, was saying: 

**And [ shall go to the theatre about 
every other night; none of your check 
tickets, but walk in and take your seat at 
the beginning; and of course I shall wear 
a necktie like Wilson’s, green and white; 
and we'll have apple dumplings every day ; 
and I guess I won’t run with Maggie and 
Danker any more; they’re low; and I'm 
tired of smoking other folks’ cigar stumps, 
tod—I like long ones; andif she comes for 
my sister any more to pick rags for her, 
mother’ll say, ‘Mrs. Lobkins, what can you 
mean? My daughter has got several old 
silk frocks that your daughter may come 
and get for rags, if you wish, but’ "—— 

The clerk, who was to be a merchant, 
was saying: ‘“‘And I walk straight up to 
her father, and says I: ‘Mr. Jones, with 
such a position as mine it can of course be 
no shock to your feelings to hear that I 
love and am beloved again by your daugh- 
ter. Whatever you see fit to bestow on 
Mary Emma, will, of course, be settled on 
herself; and if you should ever stand in 
need of assistance, whether pecuniary or 
influential, then’ “—— 

The merchant, who was a father, was 
saying: “And if it is really true, the 
thought that has been accusing me ever 
since our last meeting, if in attempting to 
be a mother to her, and to live for her, I 
have failed to teach her to live her own 
life; if I have kept her wrapped so softly 
that every common touch will sting her, 
at least I will not continue to do her this 
wrong. When next we meet, I must try 
to show her that childhvod, with its claim 
on others, is past, and that womanhood, 
with its duties to others, is her portion. 
I shall even be severe, if need be. I shall 
say to her——Why, Nora, daughter!” (for 

just on the last stroke of the clock the door 
was opened.) ‘*Mr. Wilson and Bobby, 
will you excuse me?” 

Mr. Wilson bowed himself out in haste, 
and hustled Bobby before him. ‘The of- 
tice was their own; Nora turned the key. 

‘Oh, my deary, my chicken, my baby!” 
(Hug, hug.) 

“Oh. my pappy, my darling!” 
hug, hug.) 

‘They talk of the lingering gaze of lovers 
I think no woman ever gazed in a lover's 
eyes and drank and drank with a deeper 
thirst for what she found there, than did 
Nora into the yearning eyes of her father. 
Then she pulled him down into his chair, 
and threw herself on the floor with both 
arms on his knees, her eyes still asking 
his, as if they could never get enough. 
Then she broke the silence with one of her 
foolish speeches. 

‘*Poor, seedy old chair, all out at the 
eibows! See how I can pull out the horse- 
hair.” 

**T don’t mind it, ducky.” 

‘*7 chose it for you; don’t you remem- 
ber? We went to the furniture-store to- 
gether, and you wanted another shape, 
and I insisted that this suited you best. 
How selfish in me, wasn’t it?” 

‘Selfish, my pettikins, you selfish! Why. 
if it were any other shape I wouldn't sit 
in it.” 

‘‘And I made you take the green carpet 
when you wanted the brown; how could 
I be so hateful? Why did you let me?’ 

“‘Hateful, my sugar plum! but I liked 
it; and you made me put the picture of 
Wilberforce on the north wall, and hide 
the map of the Middle States on the dark- 
est side of the room. And you compelled 
me to walk to my office every morning, 
like a spoony, with a rosebud in my but- 
tonhole. Such a ruthless little tyrant! 
And do you remember the reason you gave 
for not allowing me tea for my breakfast?” 

“TI believe I said you must like coffee 
better, because it was better,” said Nora, 
remorsefully. ‘‘But how childish it all 
was; how thoughtless of your tastes and 
fancies!” 

“No, no,” said her father, eagerly; “it 
was because you knew I[ had no pleasure 
except in pleasing my baby; it was per- 
fectly right. And are you well, my bairn- 
ie? And are you happy?” 

‘*Father, I’ve come to town on purpose 
to be naughty ; I want to spend the day at 
it. What shall we do?” 

‘‘Why, really, precious—yes, certainly, 
if you wish it; but what? How?” 

‘*] suppose you mean to take me to the 


(Hug, 





League House for dinner?” 


‘ 





“Why, of course I do.” 

“And to some good roaring theatre in 
the evening?” 

“Nothing I shoald enjoy half so much,” 
said Mr. Maxwell, rubbing his hands. 
**Booth’s ‘Hamlet’; the very thing.” 

“Oh, far too solemn. I wish there was 
a circus.” 

“To be sure there is! I heard Bobby 
talking about it this very morning. So 
much better than those depressing trage- 
dies; in fact, I don’t know of anything I 
enjoy so much as a circus. I haven’t been 
to one since | took you to see the moral 
animals when you were only six years 
old.” 

“Now, think of that! Suppose they 
should act the very same things! Was it 
a good performance?” 

“Oh, capital? I don’t remember exactly 
what it was, but the old lady sitting on 
the other side of you remarked that my 
little girl was the finest child in the house ; 
and I don’t know that I ever spent a pleas- 
anter evening So I think it must have 
been good. But aren’t you thin, my 
precious? And do they treat you well, 
down there? And are you happy?” 

Oh, foolish father! Oh, ignoble result 
of Spartan resolutions! 

But how is this? They say good cannot 
come out of evil, yet observe, on Nora’s 
face the hard, rebellious look is melting 
into sweetness; in her eyes the wildness 
of a new-caged bird has softened to satis- 
faction. Sheis basking in the sunshine; 
drinking perfect comfort from all this 
silly intercourse. Her smile was so full 
of enjoyment that her father is content 
without a verbal answer. 

‘When mother was alivé,” began Nora. 

‘*Yes,” said Mr. Maxwell, with a slight 
start. 

‘When [ speak of mother, you always 
half turn your head, as if you expected to 
see her.” 

**My dear, in the twelve years of our life 
together, I think I never heard any one 
speak her name without a little sense of 
change, as if a window-blind, for instance, 
had suddenly been raised; and in the ten 
years since she left us, the feeling has been 
somewhat the same; as you say, [ uncon- 
sciously turn my head to see her.” 

**You must have been very intimate?” 

‘“*We were intimate. I had no side of my 
nature that did not at some time face her. 
There was no phase of my life, whether 
business or pleasure, from which she was 
excluded. If she entered the room, [ knew 
it before I saw or heard her. No annoy-® 
ance to one was kept. or could be kept, 
from the other.” 

‘**But didn’t you ever differ?” 

“We often differed, especially on new 
subjects; but it was like the differing of 
pros and cons in one mind that is striving 
earnestly to settle on the truth, and i< care- 
less if truth be on the side of pro or con, 
so it be certainly truth.” 

‘*But you must have had some pursuits 
apart from each other?” 

* Technically, yes; but notin spirit. For 
instance, if any one heard my speech at 
a public meeting, he heard her, for her 
thought and often her words, went thread- 
ing through the whole; and in talk with 
mutual friends, [ have heard her uncon- 
sciously express her opinion—our opin- 
ion—in the very phrase | had some time 
used to her. No, no, child, [ am using no 
holiday language, but describing an every- 
day condition, when [ say that during the 
latter part, especially, of our married life, 
the thought of her was not separable from 
that of myself; that she was my atmos- 
phere, my daily bread. In those days I 
could have said, in my ignorance, that my 
own breath must cease without her.” 

Mr. Maxwell sat a few moments,—in his 
far-looking eyes the attentive, following 
gaze of a traveller Whose companion has 
outstripped him on the road, but is not yet 
out of sight. 


“They say that is the way mothers feel | 


for their children,” said Nora, speculating. 
The old gentleman's dignified brow grew 
cloudy. “I don’t know why they should 
always say mothers,” he remarked, in an 
injured tone. Now Nora, with all her de- 
fects, had one accomplishment: when she 
found herself by chance turning up a 
wrong path, she knew how to back out 
quietly. She used no words now, but 
scrambled up on his lap in the long-ago, 
childish way, and laid her head on his 
breast. And when his arms were folded 
about her, I think that neither she nor any 
other child could have known if the brood- 
ing love were that of father or mother. 
The day so begun was all prosperous. 
Never had the old gentleman moved with 
statelier step than this morning, as he 
walked down Chestnut Street with the 
pride of his heart. Even when viewing 
(through her eyes) the stock attractions in 
the shop windows, his bearing lost none of 
its dignity ; and when people turned invol- 
untarily to get another glimpse of her 
sparkling eyes, and also when, at the de- 
cidedly second-rate performance’of the 
evening, her beaming looks infected those 





around her, and old habitués, wondering 


at themselves, applauded the play with the 
interest of childhood, her father felt that 
his cup of joy was full. 

Would a physician have said that her 
lips were too red, her eyes too bright? 
But she herself would have told you that 
she was strong and well. 





CHaPpTeR XIX.—THE STokM BREAKS. 

Nora's last escapade had certainly done 
her good. She was not so restless; she 
was chatty with Huldah, and almost con- 
fidential with her husband. Elias, but lit- 
tle accustomed to study the ways of wom- 
ankind, could not account to himself for 
the sudden lightening of his heart, when, 
for the first time in months, he heard her 
humming atune. And now, as he came in 
at twilight, she actually ran to meet him. 

“I’ve got it all fixed this time, *Lias,” 
she announced, dancing gaily into the 
room. 

“Oh, we have, eh? 
yot it fixed this time?” 

‘*Why, I can’t just say it’s original. Oh 
dear, I mustn’t dance, though, it makes me 
so tired.” She drooped to the floor, and 
laid her head on his knee. He smoothed 
her disarranged curls very gently; he did 
not take in her condition, being pre-occu- 
pied by something apparently agreeable ; 
but it added to his already good spirits to 
find her so affectionate. 

‘*Well, then,” she resumed, after resting 
a little, ‘*vou know when I came home last 
from Uncle Winger’s I began to tell you 
their plan for boarding out their hands. 
Now, you don’t mean to say you forget?” 

‘Why, thai’s too bad; I must have been 
thinking of something particular; won't 
you tell me again?” 

‘Well, I’ve had a talk with Aunt Win- 
ger, and she explains itin full. And now 
comes my part of the plan, which is to 
take a part of our ‘improvement money’— 


And how have we 


just as much as it needs—I believe I'd as | 





soon spend it that way as any other—and | women, and maed on fester the sell 
’ oiling 


build a couple of substantial tenement 


houses, roomy enough to lodge all the la- | 
borers we are likely to have at a time; | 
then make it a part of the bargain with the | 


tenants that they shall board, at fair prices, 
as many as we see fit to send. So we avoid 
the very worst part of the summer house- 
work, and keep our home, as it should be, 
sacred to the family. 
say to that?” 

“It’s very nice indeed,” said E ias, with 


tribe what time he lived, and he was cel. 
brated as an escort. For from that day 
that he had, single-handed, as a very young 
man, successfully defended his bride, Ray. 
tah, against the horsemen of the Benj. 
Djoucham on a foray, the women deemeq 
it no little honor to have Rabyah as their 
escort. And no woman ever intrusted her. 
self to the protection of Rabyah for a jour. 
ney to whom any mi-hap befell while he 
remained with her. 

Now, on the day of his death, Rabyah was 
escorting a caravan of women through the 
country of the Beni-Sulaim, and he was 
the only horseman with them. For though 
there had been blood between the Beni- 
Firaz and the Beni-Sulaim, the price of 
blood had been paid, and it was thought 
peace had been brought about. And the 
mother and sister of Rabyah were with the 
caravan. 

And all that land was yellow and dry as 
long-dead bone; and it was strewn with 
great stones that seemed to have been 
rained down from heaven with fire, s0 
seared and so blackened they were. And 
the pass leading to their own country—the 
Pass of Ghazal—was still far off when Rab- 
yah, looking back, saw a distant rising of 
dust, like the smoke of a fire newly-kindled. 
Now Rabyah rode upon his favorite gray 
mare, Ghezala, whom no desert steed 
might ever overtake, but he rode slowly 
for the suke of the women, who were 
mounted upon camels. 

So he drew rein, and gazed at the dust 
cloud, and perceived a gleam break through 
it, and another, and another, and many 
glimmerings—a lightning of lances. And 
looking a little while longer, be could dis- 
cern a company of men in helms of iron 
and shirts of mail, riding upon lean black 
horses; and as they sped swiftly he knew 
the helm of the horseman that led them— 
Nubaishah, of whom it was said that Death, 
the Mother of Vultures, ever rode with him, 

Then Rabyah spurred in haste after the 


camels, and said untohis mother: ‘There 
is treachery, O mother! Lo! Nubaishah, 
the son of Habib, pursueth us with the 
wild men of Sulaim.” . . . And even as he 
spoke, the far-off drum-roll of galloping 
hoofs brake heavily upon their ears through 


| the hot and thirsty air. 


| 
Now what do you | 


And turning his mare round, Rabyah 


| added: ‘Haste ye toward the Pass, while 


a smile of patient superiority ; **but not ex- | 
| ye can reach our tents and arouse the 


actly practicable, because of another plan 
I have in regard to the money, which is so 
very much better.” 

Nora‘s countenance changed. 

**You know that little farm in West Vir- 
ginia you’ve heard me talk about? Well, 
after watching it for the last two years, I 
finally got a chance at it, and it’s worth, 


[ strive to hold them back; and I shall 
meet ye all at the Pass, to hold it so that 


horsemen.” And he rode to meet the wild 
men of Sulaim, while the women urged 


| their beasts faster over the dusty path. 


for some reasons I know of, easy twice as | 


a 


much as it costs to-day, 
bing his hands with extreme satisfaction. 

“But what do we want with it?” cried 
Nora. 

‘*Want of it? Want it for an investment ; 
want it to be growing; and in ten or fif- 
teen years”—— 

**Years!” echoed Nora. ‘Why will we 
never live now, but be always investing 
our life for ten or fifteen years? Elias, I 
don’t approve of it. If you choose to keep 


postponing your life till your death, I can’t | 


help it; but for my part’”—— 

Why, you don't mean to say,” began 
Elias. 

‘*T do mean it. Ever since we've lived 
together, we’ve been deferring the enjoy- 
ment of life, and denying ourselves almost 


the essentials of health, for the sake of | 


some gain that always keeps ten or fifteen 
years ahead; and I’m weary of it. The 
truth is, I don’t see so far ahead as that; 
and, in short, I’m not willing to do it.” 
** But it’s done,” said Elias. 
( To be continued, ) 


++ 
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RABYAH’S LAST RIDE. 


A Tradition of Pre-Islamic Arabia, 





BY LAFCADIO HEARN. 


This is the relation of the death of Rab- 
yah, son of Mokaddem, of the Beni-Firaz, 
according to the legend transmitted from 
generation unto generation by the rawis, or 
reciters of poems and of great deeds. 

And it is written down in the com- 
mentary which Abou Zakariyah Yahyah- 
al-Tibrizi made upon those mighty poems 
chanted before Islam which are called 
Hamasah—a word signifying all that is 
stalwart and noble ina man—and in the 
Hamasah the place of the legend of Rab- 
yah is in the second book, which is the 
‘*Book of Dirges.”’ But the tale hath also 
been told by Al-Maidani, and by Abou Ri- 
yash; and it is likewise preserved in the 
great Kitab-al-Aghani, or ‘Book of Songs,” 
collected and written down by Abou ’] Faraj 
Al’ Ispahani, who devoted fifty years alone 
to the study of the poems and the legends 
of the Desert Arabs of old. 


Rabyah, son of Mokaddem, of the Beni- 
Firaz, was famed as the bravest and the 
strongtst and the most generous of his 


said Elias, rub- | 


‘Then Rabyah’s sister, Oumm ’Amr, cried 
out in fear, and those with her lamented, 
as they saw Rabyah ride backalone. But 
his mother, Ounm-Saiyer, chided them, 
saying: 

‘*While there remaineth so much as one 
drop of blood in his veins, no son of mine 
will ever fail to do the deeds of a man and 
the'duty of aman. Have no fear, ye fool- 


| ish ones! when did Rabyah ever fail to 








protect a woman? How many such rob- 
bers as those hath he not harassed ere this, 
even as lizards in their desert holes are 
harassed with a stick? How many an en- 
emy’s corpse hath he not left to be de- 
voured by the lions of the woods, by the 
ancient eagles of the hills? In how many 
encounters hath he not been hard pressed 
before—ay, even tightly pressed as the 
sandal strap between the toes of the wear- 
er? Know ye not that my son is unto men 
as a beacon-light—ay, as the signal-fires 
that be lighted upon mountain-tops?” 

Yet Rabyah’s sister only would not be 
comforted, and she wept and said: ‘*Sure- 
ly my brother hath never before been 
placed in any periPlike unto this peril ; for 
the men of Sulaim are many, and it hath 
ever been said of Nubaishah that Death, 
the Mother of Vultures, rides with him.” 

But Oumm Saiyar answered her sharp- 
ly: ‘tHe that feareth death, verily death 
shall find him, though he have a ladder 
long enough to climb to heaven upon. Bet- 
ter is death than shame! Fear rather for 
thine own honor, girl—urge on thy beast 
while Rabyah holds them back!” 





Then Rabyah, alone, strove against all 
the swarm of Sulaim. 

Now, in Arabia, there was no archer more 
skilful than Rabyah, and he bent his bow 
against the pursuers; and with his first 
shaft he pierced the throat of a son of Su 
laim, so that the horseman died upon bis 
horse; and with his second he nailed the 
thigh of another to the ribs of his animal; 
and with a third he shattered the sword 
arm of the strongest Sulaimite ; and seeing 
that it was Rabyah, the men of Sulaim 
fled from his archery; and he drove them 
back yet farther, sending his arrows hut 
ming like Djinns behind them. And whe? 
he had thus kept them back a good while. 
he turned and rode after the women agai?- 

Then the men of Sulaim rode furiously 
in pursuit of him, and shot arrows after 
him in vain. For though al! the black 
horses strove until they were sweating like 
well-filled water-skins in the great heat, 
only Nubaishah’s stallion could follow af 
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ter Rabyah’s gray mare; and the gray 
mare's skin remained dry. 

And so, soon as Rabyah—after having 
urged ov the toiling camels of the women 
still faster—turned once more and lad an 
frrow across his bow, the drum-beat of 
pursuing hoofs broke up into a sound of 
scraping and of stumbling, while the men 
of Sulaim scattered and drew back in dis- 
may. And many times Rabyah thus 
checked them. Only Nubaishah, the son 
of Habib, ever sat firm upon his bluck 
stallion and faced the humming shaft, and 
dexterously avoided it, or turned it from 
bim with marvellous surety of eye and 
trueness of hand. 

So, fleeing and turning, halting and pro- 
ceeding, pursuers and pursued ever drew 
nearer to the jagged teeth of the western 
hills; and in the black-toothed line of them 
appeared the bright gap of the Pass of 
Ghazal, ever widening and brightening as 
they rode. And now the great stones upon 
the way made long black shadows over the 
plain; for the sun was setting before them. 
So they rode into the edge of the shadow 
of the hills, and Rabyah turned to make a 
last stand, and the pounding of the pur- 
suing hoofs became a shuffling once again 
as the band of Sulaim drew rein in a cloud 
of dust. But now in Rabyah’s quiver there 
were no more shafts. 

Then Oumm Saiyar cried out to him 
from afar off: “Sword and spear, son! 
Sword and spear for the women of the 
Beni-Firaz! Give them sword and spear 
for thy mother’s sake, for thine own Ray- 
tah, who waiteth in the tent.” 

And again and again did Rabyah charge 
them with spear and sword, scattering 
them even as a hawk scattereth quails. 
Only Nubaishah, the son of Habib, fled 
not, but yielded way cunningly to let him 
pass, and always thereafter circled menac- 
ing about him, like a vulture sweeping 
clo e to the sand. 

And it happened at last that as Rahyab 
bore down upon a man of Sulsim, Nubai 
shuh suddenly circled by him rapidly asa 
whirling wind, and thrust with his lance 
as he whirled, and the lance-blade burst 
its way through Rabyah’s shirt of Persian 
mail and into his entrails. 

And Nubaishah laughed, and drew back 
the blade of his wet spear between his 
stallion’s ears, and smelled the odor of the 
blood upon it, and shouted, ‘*Thou hast 
thy death-wound, O Rabyah!” For never 


had swarthy Nubaishah lifted his spear } 


against a man to slay him and failed in 
his purpose—so keen his eye, so subtle his 
hand. 

But Rabyah, seeking to deceive him for 
the women’s sake. shout'd back with all 
the deep power of his voice, ‘Thou liesé in 
thy throat, Nubaishah!” And Nubaishah 
laughed again, and shook his head in 
scorn, and circled away among his men. 

Then Rabyah rode after the women 
swiftly, sitting firm as a tower despite his 
pain; and even at the Pass of Ghazal he 
came up with his mother, as he had prom- 
ised, and he said to her, ““O mother, give 
me to drink! I have received my death- 
wound.” And Oumm Saiyar looked upon 
the wound—a ghastly wound, that gaped 
even as the mouth of a camel with divided 
lip. 

But she was of the race of eagles, and 
she answered him, tearlessly, ‘‘Nay. my 
son, for if I give thee to drink now thou 
diest, and we would then be taken and put 
to shame, and while even one drop of 
blood lives in my veins, O son of mine, thy 
duty remains to stand in defence of the 
weakness of woman, and the honor of thy 
people. ‘Turn back, son of Mokaddem! 
Turn and smite them while thy strength 
lasts, and bear the thirst for thy mother’s 
sake; yet suffer me first to bind up thy 
wound.” 

And while she strove to bind it with her 
veil—for that was all she had to bind it 
with—Rabyah murmured to her, “*O moth- 
er, the sons of Firaz have, indeed, lost 
him they were wont to cull their battle- 
hawk—their deep-diving hawk of battle— 
him they held precious unto them as fire- 
shining gold. They have lost their dar- 
ling horseman, O mother!” 

But Oumm Saiyar answered him, as she 
knotted tightly the long veil about his 
Wound: ‘‘Son, are we not of mighty Thal- 
abah’s stock, and Malik’s breed, whose 
daily lot is bereavement? Well hath it been 
said that among us no man dieth in his 
tent! What is the record of our race but 
0 outpouring of ghosts from the clash of 
battle, even as the spark-flood’s perpetual 
Rush from the grinding of swords? Yet 
thou knowest that blood of ours is never 
shed without vengeance; and when one of 
U8 falleth, straightway another riseth up 
to do the deeds of a man—to help the 
Weak, to strive with them that are mighty 
forevil. . . . Bear thou the thirst for thy 
People’s sake; turn now, O son, and smite 
deere while thy strength en- 

And Rabyah turned back again, while 

women fled; and once more he scat- 
‘ered the band of Sulaim, and drove them 
before him, and held all the Pass. And 





he sat guarding the narrow way upon his 
gray mare. 

Then fell and died the day, in awful 
passion of fire, behind the Pass, and 
against the mighty glow, as in a flame, the 
horseman towered like a Djinn. 

And the sons of Sulaim drew afar off, 
and watched Rabyah—as vultures wait 
and watch, pluming themselves, about 
the place where a lion lieth down to die. 
And because they would not again attack 
Rabyah, Nubaishah mocked them with 
rhymes piercing as the iron of lances. 
But they could not be moved to approach 
him; and Nubaishah foamed at the mouth 
like a camel that hath eaten bitter herbs. 
. .. And the night came. 

But Rabyah, remaining in the shadow 
of the Pass, felt that his ghost was about 
to depart from him. And bending to the 
ear of his slim gray mare, he whispered 
unto her, softly, “*Stand thou still, darling ; 
stand still as a stone for the love of me!” 
Then he pressed the foot of his long spear 
into the ground, even as he sat upon her, 
and leaned upon it. 

And in the darkness his ghost went out 
from him. 

But ever, as a king sitteth upon his 
throne, so Rabyah sat upon his mare; and 
ever the gray mare stood still as a stone 
for the love of him. 

Over the black desert, of the sky slowly 
moved the long white caravan of the stars; 
and the nigbt waned. But dead Rabyah 
still sat upon his mare; and the beautiful 
mare stood as a graven image standeth, 
for the love of him. 

Until the cheek of the morning reddened, 
as for shame; and Nubaishah saw that 
Rabyah’s head drooped, as though he 
slept upon his mare. 

Then Nubuaishah called unto him an areh- 
er of Khuzaah, a mighty man, to bend the 
bow; and he asked the archer, **Hast thou 
an arrow left, my son?” And the man 
looked to where Rabyah was, and replied, 
fearfully, “One only—and it is for my 
life.” 

But Nubaishah said: ‘*Thy life is safe, 
now. Shoot the arrow, my son; shoot at 
the gray mare."” 


And the mare saw the arrow coming, 


and leaped aside; and Rabyah fell wpon 
his face. ‘Uhen, for the first time, all the 
men of Sulaim knew that he was dead; 
and they sent up a great shout. 

And they went up to where he lay, and 


looked upon him, and wondered, and they | 


spoiled him of his helm and his broken 
shirt of mail, and his lance and sword, and 
hia sandals. But the mare had fled toward 
the tents of the Beni-Firaz and none 
might overtake her. 

And swart Nubaishah muttered: ‘“There 
was no other like him among the men of 
Firaz. I almost repent me to have slain 
him.” And a wild man of Sulaim, mar- 
velling, smote the foot of his spear into 
the dead man's eye, and cried aloud, in the 
uncouthness of his admiration, **God curse 
thee!—a man who defendeth his women 
even after he is dead!” 





But Oumm Saiyar and the women had 
reached the tents of the Beni-Firaz, and 
aroused the tribe. And the best men of 
the camp sprung to horse in haste, and 
rode fiercely to the Pass of Ghazal; but 
they only found Rabyah lying there, naked 
and dead, and the vultures circling above 
him. And leaving him there, they pur- 
sued so furiously after the sons of Sulaim 
that the long way smoked beneath them; 
yet they could not overtake them. 

So they rode back to where Rabyah lay, 
and they buried him there, with great 
mourning, in the place of his last and 
greatest deed. And they built above him 
a hill of black stones to mark the spot, 
and ia the midst thereof, at the summit, 
they set up a great white stone, shaped 
like the back of a camel. 

And never thereafter—until the days of 
the Prophet—did any Arab of any tribe 
pass that way who did not sacrifice a 
camel in honor of the valiant one who had 
defended his women even after he was 
dead. (Except, indeed, Hafs, son of Al- 
Ahnaf, who, having but one camel, could 
not make the sacrifice; but he composed 
an immortal poem in honor of Rabyah, 
and his verses are still in the mouths of 
the Arabian people.) 

And never a son of Firaz passed that 
way to war who did not cry out unto Rab- 
yah: “Za tab’adan! Abide withus! Be 
with us this day, O Rabyah!” 

And after Islam, not less than in the 
Days of Ignorance, the wives of the desert 
horsemen prayed they might become 
mothers of brave, tall boys worthy to bear 
Rabyah’s name. 

And whenever, in time of foray, orin days 
of ill fortune of war, or amid the ghastly 
perils of desert travel, women found them- 
selves face to face with the fear of shame, 
they would cry out the name of him upon 
whom no woman had ever called vainly in 
those wild, dark dajs before Islam. 

And Islam itself, spreading like a holy 
fire east and west, two hundred days’ 
journey from India to the Sea of Darkness, 
bore abroad his name, and flashed ‘it far 








into the black South, making it kuown 
unto the blue-eyed Touareg, whose camels 
dance to the sound of music—making it 
known even to those swart sultans whose 
domains do border upon the unknown 
lakes of Afrikia. 

And these are some of the verses that 
were composed in that long rolling meas- 
ure which is called Kamil, before the sep- 


ulchre of Rabyah, by the poet Hafs, the | 


son of Al-Ahnaf: 
“Bide with us still, Rabyah, son of Mokaddem, 


near ! 

May the clouds of dawn keep green thy grave 
with unfailing showers .. . 

My camel fled when she spied the cairn on the 
stony waste, 

Built over one who was free of hand, most quick 
to give. 


“Start not, O camel! for sure no shape to be 
shunned was he— 

A carouser mirthful, a mighty stirrer of battle- 
flame. 

Long is my way, and the thirsty desert before 
me lies, 

Else here for thee she bad fallen, butchered to 
feast thy friends.”* 





* ©. J, Lyall’s version, as given in his Translations of 
Anctent American Poetry. Londou: D. 


—Harper’s Bazar. 
































The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence, It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS == CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentiemen. 





Do not require Laundrying. Do not 


Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 
Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 


FREE OF POSTAGE, 
by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 
Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz 


ag Cuffs, 40c. 6 “ 2.20. 4.00 
Ladies’ Collars, lic. 6 * S5e. 1450 «* 
% Cuffs, 30c.6 “ 1.70. 3.00 





Dress Relorm Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine band-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
ming. ean rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 





Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


dend for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang stranght, and look like new. Address 
& postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, apd their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done oe returned wm three 
days, if it isn , as their lities for laundrying 
Shades and rtaina have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
&@ Telephone number 7232. . 
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Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 





















All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
CURES such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 
Worms, . orms, Herpes, Shi 
fetter, Psoriasis, Salt- 8 
u, , Dryness, 

itehin, , Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, 

tch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 
CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 

the head; Chronic, Acute or New 1a 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 
CURE Infilaminations as with a magic touch. 
RESTORES Vitality to torpid roots and Grows 
New Hair on Bald Places, 

Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an OiL 
many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


. 
Io hness, Di Sallowness, Prick Heat, 
I 

Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
ARRESTS fictosics grows” *™* Bane ® 
UNSURPASSED f Wire 
ITS WHOLESOMENESS {5 “o.c2P"innt 





TRESE ARE FACTS, fienion tie ane 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., lrops., 449 Washington St., Boston. 


it CACTUS BAL as a Toilet Requisite 


jy and Dressing for the 
Hair, is eminengly delightiul and wholesome, and 
of especial benelit in relieving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from persun- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 


friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 
SUSAN C, VOGL, ( Woman's Journal), 


mes LADIES 2 
BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Lotth tains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 









WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN'S 
No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W.C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. : 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rigbts Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suftrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Oobbe. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction ot Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essentia! to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essentia! to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendel! Phillips. 
ean Rights for Women, by George William 
rt 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 


hundred, at WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, No. ; 


5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOB. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - - 12—4 P.M. 





COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures.....+..++++e++00+ $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in Advance.......ceesccseceveseces 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....-+ssccescseees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once..... ee 5.00 
Graduation Fee.......cesescees coveees eovcce 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


DR. LUOY W. TUOK, 


ECLECTIC,AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRUNIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the ‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be obtained 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 Gepeeg® SaaEIgA 

For particulars send for Circular. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore Cae Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurp For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop bi., Chicago, 1ll. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 








| 1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvwres, Quizzes, 


Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stv- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and informe ‘ion aprly to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








ACME IMPROVED WASHER AND BLEAGHER 





PRICE #@ 


WHITE AS SNOW. 







~ 
=A GENUINE ARTICLE 


Constructed on Hydraulic Principles 
As a labor saver it has no equal and it will positively 
WASH CLOTHES WITHOUT RUBBING 
just as effectively as the best Laundry machines. No 
home complete without it. Warranted for 10 years. 
being made of Composition Metal and Solid Brass ubes. 
Sample Sent for $3.00 Express Prepaid. 
A Railroad Pass over the U.C.&1.C.R.R., sent 
with our New Descriptive Pamphlet, for 2c. stamp. 
SMITH BROS. & CO., Manf’rs, 
5 


20 State Street, New Haven, Conn. 














9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. New York City. 


LCURE FITS! 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER ON SUFFRAGE. 


[Coneluded.] 


Do you not know that our legislation 
has been characterized by a selfish expe- 
diency? Since the days when the old Rev- 
olutionists stopped writing and fighting, 
since ie days Ween Ly = emigrat- 
ing people, and mix nstitutions, — 
0s peodoamnate over the old Revolution- 
ary impulses and discussions, our public 
afiairs have pivoted upon expedients, and 
not upon principles. Policies, rather than 
duties, have been our study. Questions 
fundamental to all governments, of jus- 
tice, of truth, and of political purity have 
been even unpopular. 

Now the moment you bring into our 
public affairs woman’s influence, her 
stronger moral sentiment, her love of dis- 
interested kindness, her deep and inerad- 
icable sentiment of purity, her moral cour- 
age and faith in all that is good, her 
yearnings and aspirations for the higher, 
serener, and more heavenly truths and 
knowledges; the moment you bring to- 
gether in public affairs virile strength and 
female refinement,—then you will have 
God’s foundation for moral purity and 
public peace; and great moral interests 
and questions of humanity will take the 

lace of selfishness and miserable quarrel- 
— expedients. ‘Then, principles will be 
discussed and applied, and legislation will 
grow heroic again. 

This will also bring civilization into our 
primary meetings, and decency into our 
secondary ones; for we have heathenism 
here as rife as that in any other quarter of 
the globe. You do not need to go out of 
New York to see whatever barbarity or 
truculent heathenism is to be seen any- 
where else on the globe. We keep speci- 
mens of everything this side of perdition., 
and some, | think, of things the other side. 

If it were understood that, in every 
ward and neighborhood, the adult popula- 
tion—the whole of them, men and women 
—were to control the primary meetings, 
there would be no more trouble in these 
meetings than there is in our households. 
The restraint, the refining influence of 
woman, would make that orderly which 
is now like the tussling of dogs. And 
that which is true of primary meetings is 
still more significantly true of legislatures 
and national assemblies. Woman's influ- 
ence, if introduced into public affairs, 
would work in the same direction there 
that it has worked, and is working, in so- 
cial life, in literature, and in religious as- 
semblies. 

But let us attend to some of the objec- 
tions that are made to such an introduc- 
tion of woman’s influence into public af- 
fairs. It strikes many, before reflection, 
and none more than women themselves, 
that a participation in suftrage would sub- 
ject them to rudeness, and to an exposure 
painful to delicacy. As if that very rude- 
ness were not the result of woman’s ab- 
sence! As if it were not her very office to 
carry with her whatever is seemly and dec- 
orous! 

In the first place, it should be under- 
stood that, if women were to vote, there 
would be an end of indecent voting-places. 
The polls would no longer be in vile pre- 
cincts and in pest-holes. If father and 
mother, husband and wife, brother and 
sister, man and woman, inspired by the 
sanctity of patriotism, were to go forth 
together to vote, do you suppose that our 
elections would be characterized by the 
vulgarity and violence which now defile 
them? 

What is there in depositing a vote that 
would subject a woman to such peculiar 
exposure? A woman, dropping a letter 
into the post-office, is made more public, 
and is fully as indelicate, as in depositing 
her vote. A vote is the simplest, the neat- 
est, the most unobtrusive thing imagin- 
able. This white slip of paper drops as 
quietly and gently as a snow-flake on the 
top of the Alps; but, like them, when 
collected, they descend like avalanches. 
Woe be to the evil which they strike! Let 
the man who is the most fastidious, who 
prides himself most on his refinement, 
find fault, if he can, with the vote of a 
woman,—a thing that is so easy, so sim- 
ple, but that would carry into human 
affairs a power almost like the right hand 
of the Almighty. 

But why this publicity? Why not re- 
main at home, and exert an influence upon 
public affairs through husband, father, 
brother? 

Because, while woman is excluded with 
eontempt trom political duties, her advice 
and influence at home must always be at 
the minimum. If once she began to ac- 
cept public patriotie duties, she then 
would exert a tenfold indirect influence at 
home. But now, men take it for granted 
that women know nothing of public af- 
fairs, and that all their suggestions must, 
of course, be the result of an ignorant sim- 
plicity. A woman is not made a safe ad- 
viser by being kept at home in ignorance 
of all public affairs; and, if she informs 
herself intelligently, then why should she 
not act just as much as man? It is amus- 
ing to hear men, when pressed upon this 
point, enlarging upon the silent influence 
of woman, upon the sweetening home af- 
fections, upon their bland and gentle re- 
straints or excitements, and declaring a 
woman’s home to be the only appropriate 
sphere of political influence; but the mo- 
ment she takes him at his word, and en- 
deavors to incline husband or brother to 
any political conduct, they turn with lord- 
ly authority upon her, saying, ‘“My dear, 

our proper duties are in the nursery and 

itchen. What do you understand of pub- 
lic affairs?” 

Indeed, there is a large infusion of vul- 
gar arrogance in even good men. They 
believe that woman was created solely or 





chiefly for the cradle, the bread-trough, 
and needle. These complacent gentle- 
men pose that God made man for 
action, heroism, and woman as 

nurse, cook. and plaything. 
But, [ ask, why does not this t 


respect to woman’s influence hold just 

in everything else as in public 
rs? Why do you not say. ‘A woman 
ought not to be a school-teacher; if she 
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to teach the race let her influence 
father and brothers and husband, and 
through them’? Why not say, “A 
woman ought not to be an artist, and daub 
her fingers with paints; let her influence 
her father and brothers and husband to 

aint’? or, ‘A woman ought not to waste 

er strength in writing; let her influence 
her father and brothers and husband to 
write”? Why do you not say, in short, 
‘‘Woman is a mere silent, interior, re- 
served force, and man is the universal en- 
gine to be set in operation by her”? 

‘There is, undoubtedly, such a thing as in- 
direct influence, as general influence; but 
I have noticed that men who wish things 
to remain as they are, are in favor always 
of general influences, in distinction from 
directly applied forces. It is open, direct, 
applied force, that abates evil or promotes 

ood. 

Nobody makes out a bank account under 
the general influence of commerce. No- 
body farms on this principle. The gen- 
eral influence of husbandry never drained 
aswamp. It is the theory of cultivation 
applied that brings harvests. The general 
progress of health never cleaned a street ; 
it is sanitary ideas applied that do this 
work. General influences are nothing but 
the sum of particular influences. If these 
men who propose leaving evils to be cor- 
rected by general influences were to talk 
to the clouds, they would say, ‘*Oh, never 
rain! Leave all things to the general influ- 
ence of diffused moisture.” 

It is further objected: “If woman were 
to vote, then, of course, she would be 
eligible to public offices.”” Well, why not? 
In every respect in which woman is known 
to have gifts of administration, why ought 
she not to exercise them? When a farmer 
dies, if the wife has executive power, she 
carries on the farm; when a merchant 
dies, if the wife has tact, she carries on the 
business; if an editor dies, if the wife is 
enterprising and able, she carries on the 
newspaper; if a schoolmaster dies, and 
the wife is competent, she carries on the 
school or academy; and nobody supposes 
but that it is perfectly right. All through 
society, in a sort of unasserting way, 
woman goes out of what is considered her 
sphere, and nobody thinks but that it is 
perfectly right. But I hold that it should 
be recognized as her right to engage in 
everything for which she is fitted, public 
affairs not excepted. No woman could be 
elected to the office of a Justice of the 
Peace unless there was a general convic- 
tion that she had peculiar gifts for its 
duties. This matter is surrounded with 
such safeguards of popular prejudice that 
no woman will be called to any office 
unless it is very apparent that she has a 
fitness for it. Wherever there are gifts, 
there should be liberty of exercise. Fac- 
ulty always demands function. Every 
human being has a natural right to do 
whatever he or she can do well. 

But it is objected, that, by mingling in 
public affairs, women would soon extin- 
guish that delicacy that now gives them 
both grace and influence. Are we, then, to 
believe that womanly qualities are God’s 
gift, or only the result of accident and edu- 
eation? If God made woman with a genius 
of refinement, tenderness, and moral puri- 
ty, it is not probable that the exercise of 
large public duty will efface the marks of 
her original constitution, and that an active 
patriotism will tarnish her purity, and that 
zeal for public justice will demoralize her 
nature. 

We are not to forget that women’s par- 
ticipation in suffrage will at once change 
the conditions upon which they are to 
enter. When men ask, ‘*Would it be wise 
that woman should enter the hurly-burly 
of the caucus, and mingle with the fanati- 
cism of party fury?” I reply, that her 
presence would end these evils. Should a 
man. having an exquisite lamp, burning 
perfumed oil, refuse to carry it into an un- 
lighted room, lest the darkness should 
contaminate the flame, all would smile at 
his ignorance, as if light were not, in its 
nature, the death of darkness. 

And when it is asked. ‘Would you go 
among brutal rowdies with your wife and 
daughter, and subject these to their in- 
sults?” I reply. if it were understood to 
be not an intrusion, nor a violation of con- 
stituted law, but a thing in accordance 
with both custom and law, I would take 
my wife and daughter, and walk, I care 
not into what precinct or neighborhood; 
and there is not, in the United States, a 
place where they would not be safe. Or, 
if there were one drunken creature to mis- 
treat them, there would be five and twenty 
stalwart men to crush the miscreant! For, 
when it is once the custom for woman to 
mingle in publie affairs with men, there 
will not be found a class of men in our 
land that will not respect her presence. 
Now and then I see a man that walks in 
the street smoking, with a woman on his 
arm—but only now and then. Onceina 
while I see a man that rides in an omni- 
bus smoking, when there is a woman in it 
—but only once in a while These are ex- 
ceptions. Men instinctively reverence 
women. Nor is this the peculiarity of 
men of cultivation or wealth. Men who 
toil at the blacksmith’s forge, and in the 
various other departments of mahual 
labor.—men whose hands are so hard that 
they would almost strike fire from steel,— 
have under their brawny ribs a heart that 
loves and reveres the purity of woman. 
And in whatever sphere her duties might 
call her, if she were admitted to it by cus- 
tom or law, men would meet her as now 
they meet her in the sanctuary and in 
these halls. 

But it is said, “It would draw woman 
from her appropriate sphere. Home is 
the place of her life.” And I would like 
to know if public affairs do not draw man 
from his appropriate sphere just as much? 
Can any man attend to his duties as a citi- 
zen ond, not give time to them? And yet, 
does he injuriously abandon his store or 
his bank? It would not take any more of 
woman’s time than it does of man’s. But 
what is time given for but to be used in 
duty? Nay, it would save time to men 
and aomen, if a higher spirit could be in- 
fused into public affairs. It is sordidness 
and low ambitions that exact so much time 
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and strength we gee men in the conduct 
of affairs. And if men were morally ele- 
vated, they would strike for rectitude 
without all those struggles and tergiversa- 
tions which now impede their progress. 
Attention to public affairs, then, would not 
draw woman from her appropriate sphere 
one whit more than it draws man from his. 

I do not ask that every woman should be 
a candidate for office, or an officer. There 
is no danger that she would suddenly be- 
come wild and rampant, simply because a 
high moral duty devolved upon her. In- 
telligence and real moral power sober the 
silly passions, restrain vagrancy, give sta- 
bility and discretion. And woman would 
be a more discreet stayer at home if she 
were taught wisely how to act in public 
duty away from home. 

Again, it is said that women lose the 
charm and delicacy of their sex by ming- 
ling in public affairs. No, no; you do not 
believe any such thing. You do not be- 
lieve it, who say it; or, you say it without 
thinking. A great many women, having 
received from God the gift of song, sing in 

ublic; and no man ever thought of rais- 

ng this objection in regard tothem. Who 

ever thought of raising it in regard to 
Jenny Lind? On the appearance here of 
Madame Sontag, a kind invitation was sent 
to the clergymen of New York and Brook- 
lyn to attend a preliminary exhibition of 
her powers in the old Tripler Hall. You 
may be sure that we were all there; and 
she sang as she ought to have sung before 
the assembled clergy of these two cities. 
When she had finished, Dr. Cox rose, and, 
with his inimitable eloquence, expressed 
our united thanks and admiration to her 
for what she had done; and blessed God 
that she had the gift and power exhibited. 
But not a word did he say about expesure, 
about her being unsexed, or about her be- 
ing out of her sphere. [t was taken for 
granted, that since God had given her such 
song-power, it was her duty not to silence 
it, but to use it for the good of the greatest 
number. But what peculiar right is there 
in Art to enfranchise woman, and make 
that delicate and proper which custom for- 
bids to religion or public affairs? Is it 
right to sing and wrong tospeak in public? 
Is it delicate for Jenny Lind te confront 
five thousand faces standing alone upon 
a'platform, and indelicate upon ber hus- 
band’s arm to go forth to the duty of suf- 
frage? 

As the different elements of society have 
developed in succession, they have been 
obliged to pass through the contention of 
the democratic and the aristocratic ele- 
ments. Woman herself is vibrating be- 
tween these antagonistic forces. For ages, 
woman has been advanced to honor, in- 
fluence, office, and the highest public 
trusts, if she will accept them in aristocrat- 
ic forms. Women, as members of the 
ruling classes, are emancipated from many 
clogs which yet hinder those lower down 
in the social scale. If it be as a represen- 
tative of a noble family, or of a public 
order, woman is permitted to take her 
place in public affairs. She may be an ab- 
bess, a countess, a queen. ‘To-day, the 
proudest throne on the globe is honored 
by awoman. No person is shocked that 
she is at the head of an empire. Every rea- 
son urged against a larger liberty for wom- 
an is illustriously confuted by the dignity, 
purity, and womanly propriety with which 
Victoria stands before her empire, and be- 
fore the world. 

It is only woman without a title that 
must have no privileges. Woman, in her 
own simple self, with nothing but what 
God gave her, plain, democratic woman, is 
not deemed worthy of honor and publicity. 
With a crown on her brow, she may enter 
parliaments, and govern empires. With 
only her own simple personal virtues, she 
may not lift up her hand to cast a vote! If 
she represents a power, a state, an art, a 
class, if she only stand upon an aristocratic 
base, she is indulged. But woman, in her 
own nature, and representing her own self, 
is disowned and rebuffed. Now, as a Chris- 
tian democrat, I assert for her every right 
and every privilege that aristocracy ac- 
That which is good enough for 
a queen is not too good for my wife. ‘That 
which is noble in a duchess is honorable in 
my daughter. 

This, then, is the sum of what I wished 
to say to youto-night. I have said it more 
in the expectation that it will work in you 
as a leaven than that it will bear imme- 
diate fruits. But, as the farmer sows seed 
in Oetober that he does not expect to reap 
till July, so we must sow, and wait patient- 
ly for the harvest. I do not know that I 
shall see the day when woman will occupy 
her true position in society. My children 
may, if | do not; and I think that there 
will be some approach to it, even in my 
time; for thoughts move faster than they 
used to. 

It is Guyot who says that plants have 
three periods of growth. The slowest and 
longest is that of the root; the next fastest 
is that of the stem ; and the last and quick- 
est is that of the blossom and fruit. I have 
been wont to think that the world grew by 
the root till the advent of Christ; that 
from the advent of Christ to our day, it has 
been growing by the stem; and that in the 
peried in which we stand it is growing by 
the blossom and the fruit. Changes that 
formerly required a hundred years for ac- 
complishment, now require scarcely a 
score. Things rush to their accomplish- 
ment. And I make this pleain behalf of 
woman, not without hope that I may see, 
pds day, ap improvement in her condi- 
t 


n. 

Men will think about this reform, and 
talk about it. You will not accomplish it 
by first throwing yourselves into parties ; 
but by talking first, and thinking before 
you talk, and remembering that we are ad- 
vocating this change, not because woman 
needs it, but because we need it more. 

I stand, to-night, the advocate of man’s 
rights. Because we need it, woman should 
be eligible to all public trusts, and should 
have _ same liberty of suffrage that nian 
now has. 





Tuat tired feeling and loss of appetite are en- 
tirely overcome Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
cullen exedieine. it and see. it 





WHY SHOULD WOMEN VOTE? 


Because voting is the authoritative ex- 
pression of our opinion respecting public 
matters. Because public matters, s0- 
called, when analyzed, are found to be pri- 
vate matters ‘writ large.” 

Because these private matters ‘writ 
large” are found to concern woman just as 
closely as man, and to be as intimately 
connected with her interests as with his. 

These public matters are what? 

1. Sanitary regulations, which, being in- 
terpreted, are the things which concern the 
health of families. Is not the health of the 
family a mother’s as truly as a father's 
business? 

2. Pure, abundant water. Is not water 
a matter of domestic, and, therefore, femi- 
nine concernment ? 

3. Public parks and breathing places. 
That is, being interpreted, places to which 
mothers, teachers, and nurses take the 
children; and cannot women pass an in- 
telligent opinion upon their location and 
extent? 

4. Good walks and pavements well cared 
for. Who knows a good walk or road bet- 
ter than a petticoated woman? 

5. ‘Terminal facilities,” public convey- 
ances, and the like. Is here a matter of no 
interest to teachers who must be at their 
post in rain or shine, or to women who, by 
the thousands, go to service in shops and 
homes each morning? 

6. Orderly streets, free of vicious influ- 
ences, and protected from criminal law- 
lessness. Is this a matter of slight moment 
to women living in lands which have out- 
grown the harem? 

7. Education. Do the fathers usually 
think this a matter which the mothers 
have no power to wisely pass upon? 

8. Economy in public expenditure, and 
capable and faithful service from officials. 
Are women so much more extravagant 
than men that they cannot be trusted to 
help decide how high taxes should be? Or 
are they so deficient in knowledge of hu- 
man nature as not to know a good from a 
bad man? 

9. Care of the criminal, the unfortunate 
and dependent classes. Has the history of 
charity, and of penal reform in the United 
States for the last twenty-five years, proved 
the incapacity or unwiljingness of women 
to deal with these public matters, honestly, 
wisely, and faithfully ? 

10. The selection of wise and good law- 
makers to fix the legal standards and re- 
straints. Is this service difterent in qual- 
ity from that which good family govern- 
ment and a good church influence con- 
tinually demand of women? 

In short, with a very few exceptions, 
these public matters are but housekeeping, 
divided into separate elements, as the iso- 
lated home enlarges into the compact and 
organized society. And in housekeeping, 
brethren, answer truly—is it good for man 
to be alone? 

Why should women vote? 

Why should they not, when human life, 
physical, mental, moral, is affected by the 
franchise, and human life is confessed by 
all to be woman’s chief concern ? 

‘**Women do not need to vote, because 
their ‘influence’ is all-sufficient to what- 
ever end of public or private control or 
betterment they have in hand.” Is this your 
answer to our petitions, men and brethren? 
‘Then give us your votes and take our “‘in- 
fluence” for a little while and see if you 
feel as strong to compass your ends of 
right and wisdom. 

We will run the risk as to ‘twomanli- 
ness” if you will as to power. 

Why should women vote? 

Because in our country to be disfran- 
chised is to be an inferior; to be obliged to 
beg where one should command. 

Because the State, and town, and city 
needs the authoritative expression of an 
opinion from every class in its population, 
that justice and wisdom may have a chance 
to press to action.—Anna Garlin Spencer, 
in The Amendment. 
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THE Fairfield Journal thinks that woman 
suffrage ‘thas got to come” in Maine, and 
that before long. It says: ‘*Those who do 
not want women to vote should take some 
means to keep Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
out of the State.” . 





Miss Fisk, 31 Temple Place, has received this 
week her full stock of Easter gloves. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
April 4, 3.30, P. M., Mr. Edward Robinson will speak 
on “Boston Museum of Fine Arts.” > 








Sunday Notice, April 3.—Women’s Education- 
al and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 3 P. M., 
Miss Julia A. Sprague: ‘‘Lessons of a California 
Journey.” Free to all women. 





Boston Dress Cutting School, 37 Winter 
Street. Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, teacher of the tailor’s 
method; 8 cut to order; suits cut and basted; 
adjustable skirt forms for sale. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with 

means can, by the‘PsouNIARY AID Syrstum,” gain a 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—PREE. 








Short Hours 


For Women. « 


JAMES 





the best and safest Wash- 
ad known. 


with a greater saving of 
Time and Labor 


in Washing and 


invented. 
Vir — Dishes, Glass- 
ind 








ware, ows, 

Jewelry, Silver, in fact 
everything, with it. Try 
it in the Bath,and note 
its Superiority over Soap 
Beware of I mitations. The 


Genuine always bears the 
above Symbol and name of P 
JAMES PYLE, Ne 





w York. 








VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Lib 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on 64 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


- ‘THE INDIANAPOLIS 


Flower Mission Training School 


FOR NURSES, 


Having graduated a large class, is now in need of 
applicants. A fine education asa professional nurse, 
and a comfortable home with good pay is promised: 
Apply to Miss nd bene ag oe ney of the School, 
City Hospital, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia, (Offer 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek 
Latin, Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Ital 
ian, Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old Hig 
German, History,Political Science, Physics, Chemistry 
Biology, including Botany and lectures on Philosophy 
Gymnasium with Dr, Sargent’s apparatus complete 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathemat 
cs,History and Biology. For program,address as above 








J. & J. DOBSON, 
Comet Man wach rers, 


Selling direct to,the Retail Trade, 
not only claim that they can, but 
that they will, sell the same grade 
of goods at lower prices than can 
be found elsewhere in the city. 
All purchasers of carpets would 
do well to call and examine our 


NEW SPRING STOCK 


oma 
WILTONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS 
AND EX. SUPERS. 
A full assortment of 
MATTINGS, LINOLEUMS, 


OIL CLOTHS, RUGS and MATS 
Always on hand. 


J.&J. DOBSON 


525 & 527 Washington St. 


RICHARD L, GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington 8&t., 


LATE 








UP ONE FLIGHT. 


The SAME LINE OF GOODS, 
specialties, &c., carried by the 


old firm. Paper by the Pound. 
WARD STATIONERY, 
| FANCY GOODS, 


&e., &e. 


GAY 








rectic 
Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 

a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 









THE ONLY 


Black Stockings — 


IN THE WORLD. 
That Will Not Crock 


ARE SOLD BY 


T heF. P. Robinson Co. 


49 West Street. 
Send for circular. 


LADIES — 


By calling at Central Bleachery, 478 W: 
=e ite Temple Place Yi reren Bleacher, 
673 Was St. of Beach St., you can have 
‘our Hats cleansed or and made into the 
Latest Spring Styles. New patterns received dally: 
et = ag ea nan ne A 
C. H. SIMONDS & Co., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTO* 


——! 








H. B. 
ALICE | 
Juuia V 
Mary A 
Mrs. H. : 
Louisa 
ELIZABI 


Business Mi 


TERMS—®: 
for three mot 
CLuB RAT 
Boston O 
are for sale a 
The Penns: 
Philadelphia 
Woman's J¢ 
All remitta 
and addresse 
JOURNAL. 
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